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The No. 401—Companion to the No. 
400; straight back, regular or light 
weight, ship point; equipped with 
Perfection Handle. 
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See that your tool kit is supplied 
with an Atkins No. 3 Nest of Saws 
for all kinds of intricate cutting. 








Atkins No. 37 Circular Mitre Saws 
for all types of electrically driven 
or portable bench machines for car- 
penter and factory use. 
Ei, 
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SILVER STEEL Hack Saw Blades 
will cut from SIX to THIRTY times 
more than any alloy blade on the 
market. 
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“I have been a satisfied user of Atkins SIL- 
VER STEEL Hand Saws for ten years. I 
like them because of their two-way Taper 
Grinding and Damaskeen polish, and because 
I can buy them with a choice of handles. 
They make my work easier. The steel spring 
ef the Atkins Saw is incomparable.” 


That’s the statement of Mr. R. Marford, a 
well-known carpenter of Buffalo. 


If you have never used Atkins famous SIL- 
VER STEEL Saws, give them a trial and you 
will find that they cut faster, stay sharp 
longer, and make your work easier. 


For sale by all first-class hardware dealers 
throughout the world. 





Send 25c¢ for high-grade nail apron, 
Saw Sense, the book of facts, and 
useful souvenir. 
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“They make my work easier!”’ 


Says This Buffalo Carpenter 
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Take Off Over-Weight 


Modern science says sugar 
supplies energy that lets you 
carry on with less food and safely 
reduce weight. 


WRIGLEY’S is pure chicle, sugar 
and flavor. Chewing the chicle 
dissolves the sugar and releases 
the flavor. 





In this pleasant: way you get 
needed body fuel and reduce 
the pounds. 





Weigh off 
with 
WRIGLEY’S 








Margaret Bourke-White 
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AUGUST, 1930 


HE patience of men and women in need of the necessaries of life 

and yet denied an opportunity to work in order to earn money to 

supply their needs, is something strangely moving. Many of these 
men and women are turned away by the industry whose good name 
and quality of output they have helped establish. Yet they are turned 
adrift with an air of irresponsibility. 

Good workmen who have been added to industry’s payroll help.to 
make the industry just the same as any other person on that payroll, 
from the president down. Industry has a responsibility to these 
employees which it must meet or else in some 
Most Urgent — a charge on the community. 
Brebion _ There are several million workers in the 

United States unemployed. This is not be- 
cause they do not need to work or because the things they could make 
are not wanted. It is because large groups of people have incomes 
which do not adequately supply their needs and because business has 
not yet learned the principles of stabilizing prosperity. 

So in a land where capital is abundant and natural resources are 
unparalleled, workers and their families must turn to charity for the 
necessaries of life. 


Unemployment a 
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But there are limits even to the great patience of the under- 
privileged. Either this problem will be worked out along constructive 
lines or those who need will some day lose their restraints. 

Business has only found the first steps in efficiency. Some few com- 
panies keep production and costs record that enable them to plan and 
manage intelligently, but coordinating planning of an industry to 
supply domestic or world markets is practically unknown. There are 
no organized agencies to enable our industrial organization as a whole 
to solve the problem of sustained prosperity. 

The consequences of this incapacity of industry to manageisvisited 
upon workmen in the form of unemployment when maladjustment of 
economic forces result in business depression. 

For protective purposes these workers need organization into 
unions so that they may effectively demand that this problem be tackled 
and thus participate in the work of finding better policies. 

Not only has industry failed in its responsibility but our national 
government has neglected its part. Congress adjourned without 
passing legislation pending to provide against the next cyclical unem- 
ployment with a plan for public work and to set up an adequate 
employment agency to meet the needs of workers and business. It 
passed a measure authorizing the collection of more adequate employ- 
ment statistics but failed to provide the necessary appropriation. And 
this in the face of desperate need. 


Wages and Prices The trend of wholesale prices has been down- 
ward during the Twentieth Century. This 
trend is due in part to increasing efficiency 

and productivity. The unit cost of production has steadily declined. 

The trend of hourly wages has been definitely upward. This reflects 

greater productivity due in part to improved machinery and processes 

and steadily rising standards of living. 

The differential in favor of the purchasing power of wages is of 
course diminished by the fact that the decline in retail prices lags 
behind that for wholesale prices. But if the advantage were not in 
favor of wages, the products of mass production would have piled 
up in stocks, and increased productivity would have quickly resulted 
in business depression. 

Wages and small salaries definitely represent the consumer credit 
upon which markets largely depend. Expansion in production must 
be paralleled by greater purchasing power in this consumer group or 
the purpose of production fails. There are two ways of doing this— 
increasing wages and small salaries and lowering prices. 
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Industries can raise wages and lower prices by the economies which 
good management makes possible. Constructive management can find 
the way out of this present business depression by facing the facts 
squarely and then putting into effect more efficient policies and better 
adjustment of output to markets. New markets should be developed. 

Economies in production will meet lower price situations without 
adding to depression forces, whereas reducing wages may not reduce 
production costs, while it definitely will reduce buying capacity. Indus- 
tries must have buyers before production can get under way. Wage 
cutting is not the road to profits. It does help depression to strengthen 
its hold. 

Not only wage rates but annual earnings must be maintained in 
order to put the products of our factories to service in raising stand- 


ards of living. 


Illiteracy a Handicap Those who cannot read or write are restricted 
in employment, in finding their way about a 
city, in buying or selling articles, in communi- 

cating with their families or business associates. Ability to read or 


write is essential in keeping equality of opportunity open to all alike. 

The National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy estimates the num- 
ber of illiterates in the United States at 5,000,000. These five million 
persons find themselves handicapped in earning capacity, in ability 
to advance themselves, in protecting themselves against accidents, in 
their ability to meet new situations. Persons who cannot read find it 
difficult to get along in a factory where it is necessary to read orders, 
adjust machinery and follow directions. 

Illiterates are not only handicapped in their personal development 
but they hold back community progress. 

Both from the point of view of individual and social welfare every 
community needs to concern itself with provisions to wipe out present 
illiteracy and to prevent its recurrence. 

The organized labor movement has a special interest in accom- 
plishing this purpose, for it is usually the handicapped person whokeeps 
down standards. 

State federations of labor have agreat opportunity tohelp thecause 
by participating in all campaigns to wipe out illiteracy. If such under- 
takings have not been initiated, Labor should be active in urging other 
groups to join in a state-wide plan. It is highly necessary that every 
person be able to read and write, for these are common tools of our 


daily life. 
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Only Great Jurists “It is a great mistake to deny that the courts 
for Judges make law” writes Honorable Henry U. Sims, 

president of the American Bar Association. 
Exactly true. Judges must apply law and judicial decisions to new 
cases and extend legal principles to varying sets of facts and new 
situations. Only when there is need for a restatement of policy is 
there new legislation. | 

This means that the judge is constantly extending application of 
principles in a way that amounts to making law. Unless the circum- 
stances are unusual, there is nothing to call attention to the fact. 
Judicial definition of principles of justice and extension of old prin- 
ciples is one type of law making. 

Since these functions of the judiciary are necessary, it is important 
that the qualifications of judges be such as will insure the establishment 
of such legal principles as will strengthen our free institutions and 
keep open equality of opportunity for all. 

Our government cannot achieve the high human purposes it is 
intended to promote unless statesmen are selected as judges who view 
life as an opportunity for development and who are learned in the 
law, alive to the problems of life and work, and who are equally con- 
cerned in promoting human freedom for all. 

When any nomination is made for a judgeship, it is the duty of 
every person or group possessing information throwing light on the 
nominee’s personal or professional fitness, to put that information 
at the service of those who must decide the appointment. 

The maintenance of justice to all is the foundation of democratic 
government. Selection of judges is the key. We need to scrutinize 
with most painstaking care the qualification of all proposed for 
appointment to all courts. This is a step necessary to draft into 
public service the great jurists of the profession. 


Cost of Medical Medical science in all its branches has made 
Service tremendous progress in the past quarter of a 

century. There have been important addi- 
tions to knowledge of how to keep well as well as how to cure diseases. 
Valuable as this progress is, it loses its real intrinsic significance when 
it does not freely serve human need. 

Unfortunately with medical progress has gone a steep flight up- 
ward of the cost of medical service. Experts and the development of 
nursing services increase opportunity for long life at the expense of 
incurring big debts. People with small incomes cannot avail them- 
selves of medical progress because of its expense. The poor fare 
better because they have the free clinics. 
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The high cost of medical care is a serious social problem. At the 
recent convention of the American Medical Association, the ex-presi- 
dent, Dr. Malcolm L. Harris, forcefully told the representatives of 
the profession that unless the medical societies plan to meet this serious 
economic problem they will be faced with proposals for socialization 
similar to those in England and Germany. Dr. Harris proposed a 
bureau of medical economies with a permanent head for the study 
of all economic matters affecting the medical profession. ‘Health is 
of such vital importance that the question of one’s ability to pay should 
not enter,” said Dr. Harris. He advocated the development of medi- 
cal centers based upon principles of cooperation and collectivism in 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the profession. Control by the 
medical societies would insure professional independence and volun- 
tary effort to meet the serious economic problem of maintaining health 
for all would be a great step in medical history. This proposal to 
meet a most serious economic problem would maintain the social ideals 
of the profession and would avert the deadly mechanization of 


socialization. 


The Power of Ideas are the greatest forces the human beings 


An Idea control. Ideas are expressed in the form of 

tools, machinery and mechanical power, we 
can readily appreciate. Those ideas which operate as invisible forces 
may be equally significant. 

These invisible forces control human living and social organiza- 
tion. They change with changing conditions, and vary as widely as do 
the various types of mechanical power. 

Water power was much more effective than human lifting power. 
Steam revolutionized our method of living. Electricity has still 
further widened the individual’s control over space, time and weights. 

Ideas that control living must change accordingly, for living in a 
modern metropolitan community is vastly different from living on a 
farm which attempted to produce to meet all the needs of the family, 
or living in a small town and finding employment in hand crafts. 
Industrial and social organizations are highly centralized group 
associations. 

In practically no case does an individual own a large factory or 
industrial undertaking. Companies of two or three have given way 
to corporations whose stocks and bonds are owned by large numbers 
of people. Management consists of an organized group instead of 
the single owner as in earlier days. The workers have multiplied 


into thousands. 
These small armies of workers are dependent on industrial em- 
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ployment for the money to pay for home, clothing and food. Like any 
other large group of people, these groups of workers cannot accom- 
plish any definite plans unless they organize for that purpose. Just 
as an army may be transformed into a mob when discipline breaks 
down, so a group of thousands of workers becomes a helpless mass 
without organization. 

Organization provides machinery for deciding upon plans and 
carrying them out and wields the group into a controlled force. The 
idea that transforms workers into an effective institution is the union. 
It is an idea that changes workers from helpless acceptance of the 
dictation of employers and the fortunes of industry into self-reliant 
persons who have a voice in deciding issues that affect them directly 
as well as opportunity to contribute to development of the under- 
taking that employs them. 

The union is nothing tangible. It is only an idea of working 
together. But this idea is a dynamic force. 


Birmingham The Birmingham Industrial Board offers its 
A dvertises Cheap white female population, 10 years of age and 
Labor over, to employers of female labor. After a 

careful study this Board found there are 73,- 
134 white females, ten years of age and over in the Birmingham indus- 
trial district, who are unemployed. These women cannot go into do- 
mestic service because negroes are preferred for that, so the Board ad- 
vertises as a special advantage of that locality an untouched reservoir 
of woman labor. The Board sets forth in a circular the following 
inducements to factory owners. 

The men of these families are employed chiefly in mechanical, min- 
ing and manufacturing pursuits. Their wives and children are there- 
fore expected to have similar occupational inclinations. 

These women know nothing of wage scales and therefore would 
be attracted into industry by wages that under cut standards worked out 
by more experienced women workers. They are already living under 
shelter and would not be immediately expected to contribute to rent or 
pay for other adjustments which their employment would eventually 
make necessary. 

The Industrial Board feels sure that these women remain at home 
only because factory employment is not available. The Board has 
carefully mapped the city to indicate by the distribution of female pop- 
ulation the best areas for factory locations. There is available for 
industries that could employ women this reservoir of female white 
labor, practically all of whom would find pay of $10 to $15 attractive, 
and some even less. 
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Factories coming into these special ‘‘reservoir’’ districts would find 
labor rates further reduced and there would be no question of housing 
and no mill village problem. Sanitary and utility services are paid 
for by Birmingham. 

Enlightened public policy provides for the protection of women 
and children in order to conserve the nation. Birmingham industrialists 
are in striking contrast. 

The Birmingham Industrial Board would avoid the embarrass- 
ment of committing themselves to such ill-advised policies if they 
had the counsel of representatives of labor. Community progress is 
on a sound basis when the interests of all groups are advancing pro- 
portionately. If any group lags, sooner or later it retards business 
development. 


Southern Organizing Despite business depression which has slowed 
Campaign down the textile industry to forty or fifty per 

cent capacity and retarded all industries, the 
Southern organizing campaign is moving along with purpose and 
spirit. Practically every industrial community has its organizing com- 


mittee at work, is holding public meetings, distributing literature and 
is planning to continue educational work until the community and the 
workers realize the value of unionism. 

With full appreciation that much depends on local efforts, local 
leaders are giving their time and ability, often at great personal sacri- 
fice. Their devotion to the cause is laying the foundation for a strong 
union movement in the near future. 

In addition to extending unionism to the unorganized, there is 
need of strengthening the organizations already in existence. Inter- 
nationals can help by instructing their local unions to affiliate with 
city centrals and state federations of labor. They can stimulate their 
locals to greater activity and organize their own craft one hundred 
per cent. 

Another great need is for speakers for mass meetings. Southern 
workers are eager to hear more of unionism. Mass meetings are 
held periodically. If Internationals would send some of their best 
speakers into this field, they will be greatly rewarded. 

Factories have been built all over the South. In some sections 
industries are widely diversified, and the trend everywhere is in this 
direction. 

This means that it is of utmost importance to organize this section 
at once. The need is urgent and strategic. We hope the response 
will be immediate and sustained. 





STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES © 


E. K. 


HoGANn 


General Vice-President, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


HE major issue confronting the 

oficers and delegates to the 

Eighth Convention of the Rail- 
way Employees Department, recently 
held in Chicago, was the growing 
problem of unemployment. The 
period from March, 1929, to March, 
1930, showed a decrease of 81,725 
in the number of railway employees, 
or 5.02 per cent. The decrease in 
total compensation is somewhat 
greater. Reductions since March 
have been far more drastic, in spite 
of the fact that large groups of 
employees have taken one or more 
days off per week in order to leave 
work for their shopmates. 

In the formulation of a program 
to remedy this situation it was recog- 
nized that improved machinery, new 
shop methods, lengthening of train 
and engine runs, elimination of shops 
and roundhouses, consolidation of 
facilities, and changes of similar 
nature mean the permanent abolition 
of jobs and should be dealt with sep- 
arately from the irregularity of 
employment resulting from the ups 
and downs of railway traffic due to 
business activity, climate, weather, 
nature of traffic, and similar change- 
able factors. 

The first, or permanent unemploy- 
ment, aspect of the problem is pro- 
posed to be met by the following 
measures : 


1. Reduction in hours. 
2. Reduction in apprentices. 


3. Lengthening of the terms of 
apprenticeship. 

4. Gradual elimination of helpers. 

5. Vacations with pay. 


Reduction in Hours 


Tentative rules were adopted by the 
convention to be used as a guide for 
committees in negotiating the forty- 
hour work-week for the shopmen. It 
is not difficult to formulate rules to 
govern the five-day week in the heavy 
repair shops. There it is necessary 
only to shut down Saturdays and Sun- 
days. The problem of spliting up 
the work in roundhouses, train-yards, 
power-houses, etc., where operation 
must be continuous is much more difh- 
cult. There such problems as, for 
instance, two craftsmen on the first 
shift, one on the second, none on the 
third, are met. How may the work 
be performed and each get two days 
off per week and equally divide any 
overtime? There are railroad points 
with but one man employed. The 
details are left for the committees 
and managements to work out step 
by step but the proposed new rules 
will allow four shifts per day to be 
worked; a seven-hour day, with a 
maximum of 42 hours work per week. 

With the purpose of inducing man- 
agement to eliminate overtime it is 
proposed that all time worked out- 
side of the regularly assigned or bul- 
letined hours and all time worked on 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid 
for at not less than time and one-half. 
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The ratio of apprentices to 
mechanics was reduced from 1 to 5 
to 1 to 10 mechanics employed and 
the term of apprenticeship lengthened 
from four years to five. 

Agreement could not be reached 
between the delegates on the policy 
of elimination of helpers. I person- 
ally believe that material handling 
by machinery has narrowed their 
scope of service. I always thought 
“bucking” rivets as nasty a job as 
driving them. 


Vacations With Pay 


Because every minute of time and 
every ounce of energy in the worker 
is now being used to secure maximum 
productivity per hour, with a result- 
ant strain and wear and tear on the 
physique and nervous system of the 
worker, it is proposed that future 


agreements contain a provision for 
two weeks annual vacation with pay. 
Shop-craft employees of the Canadian 
National Railways now enjoy one 
week vacation with pay. 


Establishment of a Minimum Force 


Irregularity of employment 
throughout the year has been ascribed 
mainly to the ups and downs of traffic 
and the resultant demand or lack of 
demand for locomotives and cars. 
The railway shop-crafts are firmly of 
the opinion that much of this can be 
avoided. It is possible for manage- 
ment to foretell very closely the roll- 
ing stock it needs throughout a year. 
The maintenance of equipment bud- 
get can be drawn so that in slack 
periods a “maintenance reserve’? may 
be built up and locomotives and cars 
stored in anticipation of their use. 
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Thus the waste and inefficiency of 
sudden increases of force and sudden 
layofis may be largely eliminated. 
Without consideration whatsoever of 
the human factor, it is plainly good 
business. 

Coupled with efforts in this direc- 
tion, it is proposed that before the 
beginning of every calendar year, 
management and committees are to 
meet and agree to the establishment 
of a basic “minimum force” from 
whose number no one may be laid off 
or be obliged to work short time dur- 
ing the year. The force may be 
increased at any time during the year 
but not more than 5 per cent without 
further conference between manage- 
ment and committees. A start on 
such an agreement has been made 
on the Seaboard Air Line and, 
recently, on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Every man a member of this basic 
minimum force would know that he 
had a steady job. He gets a happier 
and more contented state of mind. 
The spectre of unemployment does 
not haunt him so closely. His health, 
psychic and physical, is improved. 
He is less liable to accident. His 
employer gets stabilized efficiency. 


Railroad Work in Railroad Shops 


The railway employees’ program 
is nowhere quite as emphatic as in its 
plea to officers and committees to 
educate railway managements to the 
necessity of building new equipment 
and manufacturing supplies in rail- 
road shops. “It is recognized, of 
course, that this would involve the 
matter of financing the work, but 
more important than this is the will- 
ingness of management so to organize 
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matters that this work will be done 
in the railways’ own shops. It must 
be sympathetic to the idea, otherwise 
every problem, whether of financing 
the work, planning it or turning it out 
at economical costs, will loom up as 
a valid excuse for not even trying to 
do this work in its own shops.” 
The entire program is predicated 
upon the principle that its purpose is 
defeated if reductions in hours are 
accompanied by reductions in the 
earnings of the employee. The wages 
now paid for the 48-hour week are 
inadequate. It is to be expected that 
requests for wage increases will be 
coincidental with the negotiations of 
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rules to meet the permanent unem- 
ployment part of the problem, which 
negotiations will be preceded by a 
referendum of the membership. The 
date of initiation of this part of the 
program is not fixed. The latter part 
of the program, namely, an agreed 
upon minimum force, railroad work 
in railroad shops, and budgeting the 
maintenance expenses, is expected to 
be followed out by the general com- 
mittee on each railroad as soon as 
possible. The program is compre- 
hensive. It is a supreme effort to 
anticipate a great deal of human mis- 
ery and strife. It merits sympathetic 
consideration. 


HOLLYHOCKS 


Hollyhocks crimson and yellow and pink! 
Which are the gayest of all, do you think? 
Standing like court ladies, stately and tall, 


They gracefully curtsey and nod by the wall. 


One wears white velvet. A Duchess is she, 

Who's ardently wooed by the brave Honey Bee. 

On bright moonlight nights, she gleams silv’ry white, 
While moths dance before her, entranced with delight. 


Tints of the sunset and blush of the rose 

Are found in the wonderful ballgowns of those 
Fair waiting ladies who stand in a row, 
Awaiting her summons and whispering low. 


On Midsummer’s Eve, so I have heard say, 
Each finds a partner and dances away; 

But when I’ve run swiftly down to the wall, 
Each lady was standing there, stately and tall. 


HeLen Peck Younc. 





TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Paut H. DovucG.Las 


Professor of Economics, University of Chicago, and Acting Director of Swarthmore Study of 
Unemployment, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


This article discussess the question of unemployment from two approaches: (1) are workers 
displaced by technological progress permanently unemployed (2) what can be done for those unem- 
ployed during industrial adjustments made necessary by the progress of science. 

In discussing the first approach, Professor Douglas works out a theory of what happens over 
an indefinite period of time: in discussing the second, he considers what happens during short peri- 


ods of time.—Editor. 


I. THe FEAR OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HERE is a widespread belief 

that the improvement in me- 

chanical processes and in produc- 
tion is now throwing large numbers of 
workmen out of work, and a deep fear 
that it will continue increasingly to do 
so in the future. If machinery is so 
improved that one man can manufac- 
ture twice as much of a product as 
before, will not only half as many 
workers be employed, and will not the 
remaining half be compelled to walk 
the streets as victims of technological 
unemployment? There are, moreover, 
many others who, while they do not 
claim that improvements in per-capita 
production displace a corresponding 
proportion of the working force, 
nevertheless believe that some reduc- 
tion in the numbers who can find 
employment will inevitably result. 

If this view is true, then it will be 
relatively idle to hope to interest 
Labor in increasing the effectiveness 
of work and in increasing daily output. 
In order to protect their jobs, the 
majority of the workers will instead 
naturally resist, either openly or cov- 
ertly, all attempts to increase effi- 
ciency. Science and Labor will thus 
be at war and the reconciliation which 
many hope to effect between the two 


will be impossible. The unemploy- 
ment problem will, moreover, become 
progressively more severe and will 
constitute an increasing tax upon the 
charity and the industries of the coun- 
try. 

There are indeed eminent econo- 
mists as well as men on the street who 
are predicting that we will experience 
just such results as these, and there 
are some developments which seem on 


the surface to lend support to these 


views. Thus the last decade has wit- 
nessed a great increase in the average 
output per worker in manufacturing, 
transportation, mining and agricul- 
ture, and at the same time a decline 
in the numbers actually employed in 
those industries. The output per man 
in manufacturing was approximately 
45 per cent greater in 1929 than it 
was in 1919, according to the indices 
of the Federal Reserve Board. But 
this increase was accompanied by a 
decrease of 10 per cent in the number 
of wage-earners who were employed 
in manufacturing since instead of the 
9.0 million who were so engaged in 
1919, only an approximate 8.1 million 
were employed even before the 
depression of the end of 1929. In 
every previous decade, the numbers 
employed in manufacturing had 
increased, not only absolutely but rela- 
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tively to the total population, and 
this had been cited to disprove the 
contention that mechanical improve- 
ments displaced labor. But in the 
decade which has just passed, not only 
did the relative number of persons in 
the country who were employed in 
manufacturing decrease, but the abso- 
lute numbers fell as well, and by the 
very appreciable amount of one-tenth. 
Nor was manufacturing alone. The 
output per person in mining increased 
by between 40 and 45 per cent, while 
the numbers employed fell by approxi- 
mately 7 per cent, and there was in 
addition a much greater amount of 
lost time within employment in the 
bituminous coal industry. The effi- 


ciency of the workers on our railways 
rose appreciably during those ten 
years if measured in terms of ton- 


miles per worker, and yet the num- 
bers employed decreased by approxi- 
mately 300,000 or by 15 per cent. 
Finally, due to the introduction of 
tractors, combines, and other types of 
agricultural machinery, and to the use 
of better methods of cultivation and 
of stock feeding, the output per 
worker in agriculture increased by 
over 25 per cent; yet during these 
years, according to the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture, not 
far from 3,800,000 persons left the 
farms for the cities, of whom at least 
1,500,000 were men and women 
eligible for employment. 

The numbers employed in these 
four great basic industries therefore 
declined by approximately 2,800,000 
when, had they continued to employ 
the same proportion of the total popu- 
lation as they had in 1919, there would 
have been over two million more 
workers employed in these lines. 


Such facts as these are cited by 
those who fear the menace of tech- 
nological unemployment. While they 
will freely admit that more workers 
are employed in other lines of employ- 
ment such as garages and filling sta- 
tions, hotels and house-to-house can- 
vassing than there were, and while 
they will grant that increased attend- 
ance in secondary schools and colleges 
has absorbed part of the slack, 
nevertheless they do not believe that 
these gains have been sufficient to 
make up for the losses in the major 
lines of employment. In consequence 
they believe that we are now suffering 
acutely from technological as well as 
cyclical unemployment, and they fear 
that worse is to come in the future. 

If all this is true, then the most 
effective remedy for unemployment 
would be an appreciable reduction in 
the hours of labor, more rigid child- 
labor laws to restrict the entrance of 
juveniles into industry, and a pension- 
ing of the older workers to enable 
them toretire. If such unemployment 
is inevitable, then it is better that all 
should work shorter hours than that 
some should work long hours at the 
very time that others can not find 
work at all. If the number of jobs 
is indeed limited, it is also preferable 
to have them filled by men in the prime 
of life rather than to have large 
groups of juveniles, children and old 
people employed at the very time 
when large numbers of able-bodied 
adults are compelled to walk the 
street. 

Now, the shortening of hours is at 
present probably desirable in most 
industries as a means of heightening 
the health and happiness of the work- 
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ers and their families. Similarly we 
still have too much child labor and 
attendance in school would probably 
be preferable to work for large groups 
of children and juveniles. For all 
these and many other reasons, the 
writer favors the reduction of hours 
and further child-labor and educa- 
tional laws for their own sake. That, 
however, is not the- question here. 
The issue is whether such steps are 
necessary to lessen the impact of the 
permanent unemployment with which 
we are said to be threatened because 
of technical change. Here again it 
should be noted that it is a permanent 
and not a temporary change which is 
to be feared and guarded against. 
The writer would grant that in a 
depréssion period it is better from a 
social standpoint to work all of the 
men part time than to work some full 
’ time and to allow others to be com- 
pletely unemployed. He would also 
grant that it would be better for chil- 
dren to be taken out of industry at 
those times in order that men with 
dependents might have work. But 
this is not the issue which is at present 
being discussed. The query really is 
whether these measures are necessary 
to prevent technological unemploy- 
ment from becoming a permanent 
menace. 

It is proposed to discuss this ques- 
tion under two main headings: (1) 
Will workers be thrown permanently 
out of employment by these improve- 
ments in machinery and in managerial 
eficiency? (2) Will many suffer tem- 
porary unemployment for shorter or 
longer periods of time and, if so, 
should they be protected against ‘the 
losses which they experience and how? 
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The reader should keep these dis- 
tinctions in mind as he reads the dis- 
cussion which follows. The follow- 
ing section discusses the long-run 
effects, while the subsequent section 
treats the issue of temporary unem- 
ployment. Many readers will un- 
doubtedly be tempted to be somewhat 
impatient with the analysis of the first 
question and to be in a hurry to reach 
the second question. In view of the 
common belief, however, that im- 
provements in technology and in ad- 
ministration do throw men perma- 
nently out of work, it has been 
thought best to give this subject the 
full treatment which it deserves but 
which it so seldom receives. But the 
reader of this article should remem- 
ber that the consideration of the very 
vital problems which arise under the 
second heading are not being ignored 


but only postponed, and that they too 
will in turn be considered thoroughly 
in the article which is to follow. 


II. PERMANENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


1. Permanent Technological Unem- 
ployment is Impossible 


The reasons by which economists 
in the past have generally tried to 
prove that the development of 
machinery and of improvements in 
production will not permanently dis- 
place labor and will not cause per- 
manent technological unemployment 
are largely inconclusive to the modern 
mind. Following the French econo- 
mist, J. B. Say, they have pointed out 
that the production of goods consti- 
tutes the demand for goods and that 
an increase in the quantity of one com- 
modity is of itself an increase in the 
demand for all other commodities. 
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Improvements, it is argued, create 
therefore opportunities in other lines 
for the employment of labor. 

But this analysis, couched as it is 
in terms of a barter economy, does not 
explain the processes by which an 
improvement in production in one 
industry in a money economy affects 
the employment of workers both in 
that industry and in others as well. 
It is well, therefore, to come to some- 
what closer and more realistic grips 
with the problem. 

We may begin by taking an indus- 
try where the productivity of labor 
has doubled within a given period and 
which, for the sake of concreteness, 
we will assume to be that of book and 
job printing. We shall include under 
this heading all the other integrated 
arts and industries which help to turn 
out the end product of books and 
magazines. For the further sake of 
simplicity, we will assume that this 
doubling in effectiveness takes place 
evenly throughout all the constituent 
branches. Not only are printers able 
to set twice as much type an hour as 
before, and pressmen run off twice as 
many pages, but proofreaders can and 
do read twice as much proof, paper- 
makers produce twice as much paper, 
lumbermen cut twice as much lumber, 
and machinists are able to turn out 
twice as many linotypes and octuple 
presses in a given time as before. Nor 
does the improvement stop here, for, 
to make the picture complete, short- 
story writers are assumed to double 
their daily output as well. 

Thus, whereas it formerly required 
the labors of 1,000 men in all these 
lines of work to turn out the 600,000 
copies of a weekly magazine which 
sold for 10 cents, or an average rate 


of 100 per man day, (600,000 ~ 6 
1,000), let us assume that it would 
now require, when the average daily 
output per worker was 200, only 500 
workers to turn out the former total 
daily product of 100,000. Will the 
remaining 500 workers be forced then 
to walk the streets? Let us see. 

As output doubles, costs are 
reduced. If the workers are paid by 
the day, labor costs per magazine fall 
to one-half of what they formerly 
were. We can neglect for the moment 
other costs and assume that outlays 
for labor are all that is expended. 
This assumption is not so far from the 
truth, since, if we follow the raw 
material far enough back, we will find 
that probably three-fourths of the 
total expenditures are ultimately 
resolvable into payments for labor. 
We shall take account later of any 
complications which may be intro- 
duced by the fact that labor costs are 
not all, but for the present we shall 
assume that they are. If costs fall to 
one-half their former figure for all 
publishing firms and if there is free 
competition between the publishers, 
the latter will vie with each other in 
reducing prices in the effort to induce 
more people to buy copies of their 
particular magazine. If this com- 
petition is indeed full and complete, 
the price will fall in the same propor- 
tion as that by which costs were 
reduced, namely by one-half. Under 
these conditions the new price will 
accordingly be 5 cents a copy instead 
of the former price of to cents. Now 
it is a truism that for virtually all com- 
modities except luxury goods which 
are demanded because they are costly, 
a larger quantity will be demanded 
at a lower price than ata higher. The 
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economist describes this in technical 
language by saying that the demand 
curve slopes downward and to the 
right. More than 600,000 copies of 
the magazine in question will in con- 
sequence be demanded and the sale 
of all the magazines whose prices 
were reduced will indeed be greater. 
This means that more than 500 work- 
ers will be required to turn out the 
magazine and that therefore at the 
very worst not all of the remaining 
500 will be thrown out of work. 

But, it will be queried, will not some 
of the workers however be thrown 
into the ranks of the unemployed, and 
if so, how many? That depends on 
the relative increase in the number of 
magazines demanded which is occa- 
sioned by the halving in the price, or 
upon what the economists term the 
relative elasticity of demand. There 
are here three main sets of possibili- 
ties, namely: (1) The quanti 
demanded may increasé in the same 
proportion as that by which price was 
diminished, or double as price is 
halved; (2) the quantity demanded 
may increasé in a greater proportion 
than that by which the price was 
reduced and (3) the quantity de- 
manded may increase in a smaller 
proportion than that by which price 
was decreased. The economist 
describes these three possibilities 
as examples where the elasticity of 
demand is respectively equal to unity, 
greater than unity and less than unity. 
Let us trace the result in each 
case and see whether unemployment 
results. 

If the quantity demanded increases 
in the same proportion as that by 
which price was reduced, then 1,200,- 
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000 copies of the magazine will now 
be sold at 5 cents instead of the 600,- 
000 copies at 10 cents. The daily 
production quota will now be 200,000 
instead of 100,000 as before, and 
even though the average daily output . 
is 200 instead of 100 a labor force 
of precisely 1,000 will still be needed. 
There will not be therefore any unem- 
ployment under such a situation where 
the elasticity of demand is equal to 
unity. 

What then about the situation 
should the quantity demanded increase 
at a more rapid rate than that by 
which price was reduced, or in other 
words, where the sale of the magazine 
rose to more than 1,200,000 copies? 
Let us assume that sales triple instead 
of double, and that now 1,800,000 
copies are sold weekly. This requires 
a daily output of 300,000 and this in 
turn requires the services not of 1,000 
men as before, but of 1,500. The 
result in this case has not been any 
unemployment of existing workers, 
but rather an increase in the numbers 
needed in the paper and printing 
industry. The industry will thus 
recruit the 500 workers either from 
other industries or from those who 
had not previously been employed. 

It has been just this elasticity of 
demand which has caused the number 
of persons employed in the automobile 
industry to increase, despite the 
increase in output per worker. At the 
present time, our automobile factories 
turn out approximately three times as 
many automobiles with a given num- 
ber of work hours as they did in 1914. 
The price of automobiles has gone 
down although the general price level 
has risen, and this reduction in the 
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exchange value of an automobile, 
together with the increased desire. of 
the public for motion, has more than 
trebled the number of automobiles 
demanded, so that there were in 1927 
approximately three times as many 
workers employed in the industry as 
in 1914. Up until 1919, most Amer- 
ican manufacturing concerns had 
indeed similar experiences. An 
increase in production lowered both 
costs and prices but the increase in the 
quantity demanded more than made 
up for the increase in the average out- 
put, so that the relative number of 
persons employed in manufacturing 
increased with every decade. Because 
of this fundamental fact nearly every 
American manufacturer maintained 
what Mr. Henry Ford now maintains, 
namely, that improvements in produc- 
tion do not cause unemployment, and 
that consequently the workers have 
nothing to fear from industrial prog- 
ress. 

But what i nd is relatively 


inelastic, or if, as the price is reduced 
to 5 cents, the number of magazines 


demanded, though increasing, never- 
theless does not double? Let us 
assume here that the reduction in 
price causes 900,000 copies to be 
demanded but not 1,200,000. The 
daily production quota would then be 
150,000. This would mean, with an 
average output per worker of 200 
copies, that only 750 men would now 
be needed in this industry, and that 
the remainder could no longer be 
employed there. There would be a 
similar contraction in the other pub- 
lishing enterprises and the net result 
of the doubling in per capita output 
would not only be to increase the 





quantity of reading matter in this 
country by 50 per cent but also appar- 
ently to throw 25 per cent of the 
employees out of work. 

We thus seem to have arrived at a 
point which apparently confirms the 
contention of those who urge that 
industrial advance causes technologi- 
cal unemployment. We seem to have 
discovered that it will inevitably result 
in the case of those commodities 
where the demand for the product is 
relatively inelastic. It has indeed 
been just this very inelasticity of 
demand which has caused the progres- 
sive decline in this country in the rela- 
tive proportion of the population 
which is employed in agriculture. As 
the productive efficiency of the work- 
ers on the farms has increased, the 
values per unit have on the whole 
tended to decline to such a degree that 


the returns which the farmers could: 


obtain were less than those enjoyed by 


‘ corresponding workers in the urban 


industries. This has led to a migra- 
tion from the farms to the cities with 
a consequent diminuition in the rela- 
tive proportion of the gainfully 
employed who are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

This is indeed the logical conse- 
quence of the fact that as a man’s 
income increases, he devotes a pro- 
gressively smaller proportion of his 
added increments to purchasing food 
and the importance of food in his indi- 
vidual budget in consequence dimin- 
ishes the higher up the income scale 
one goes. Similarly, as America has 
increased in prosperity, it has devoted 
less of its energies to raising food and 
more to producing other articles. In 
1880, 42 out of every 100 workers 
were farmers, but in 1920 the percent- 
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age had fallen to 27, while the present 
census will probably show the per- 
centage to be approximately 22. In 
other words, only half as many men 
are apparently needed to feed a popu- 
lation as was the case half a century 
ago. Allowance should of course be 
made for the fact that part of this 
relative decline is due to a decrease in 
the relative quantity of farm products 
which are exported while a still 
further portion has been caused by the 
transfer to the city and to the towns 
of many operations such as slaughter- 
ing, butter-making, blacksmith work, 
etc., which formerly were largely per- 
formed on the farms. But even when 
all allowance is made for these fac- 
tors, the relative decline is still prob- 
ably appreciable. 

Something of the same nature 
seems within the last decade to have 
overtaken the production of most 
standardized manufactured goods. 
The increase in the output per worker 
has not been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in the quantity 
demanded with the result that the 
displacement of labor has been appre- 
ciable.* 

But the real question is, however, 
whether these workers will be per- 
manently unemployed, or whether 
new lines of work will open up for 
them. Here let us return to our exam- 
ple. Formerly when the price of the 


? From the standpoint of economic science, one 
of the most important tasks is to work out and 
apply a formula which will measure the flexi- 
bility of values through time of the various com- 
modities. Such a study is at present being con- 
ducted by the author and it is believed that the 
determination of these flexibilities will throw 
light on the changes in the occupation distribu- 
tion which have occurred and help to predict the 
Probable changes which will occur in the future. 
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magazine was 10 cents and when 
600,000 copies were sold, the total 
weekly receipts were $60,000 or $60 
for every worker employed. Now 
when the price is 5 cents and with 
900,000 copies being sold, the total 
receipts are but $45,000. The read- 
ers have 300,000 more copies of the 
magazine in their coat-pockets, but 
they also have 15,000 more dollars in 
their pocketbooks which were form- 
erly spent on reading matter. They 
will do one of two things with this 
$15,000; namely, they will either 
spend it or save it. If they do the 
former, then they buy more chewing 
gum, go to dance halls and movies 
more frequently, save up for a sum- 
mer vacation, or buy one or more of 
a myriad of other articles which they 
desire. If they save the money, then 
the bank in which they deposit the 
savings will invest it in the form of 
bonds, etc., which in conjunction with 
the savings of others will enable some 
railroads to double-track their lines; 
steel companies to construct new blast 
furnaces, and public utilities to’ build 
new generating stations. The savings 
are in short expended upon capital 
goods—but expended they are. 

The expenditure of these added 
sums increases the demand for the 
products upon which they are spent. 
It becomes necessary for-these, indus- 
tries to take on more men and they 
go into the labor market to obtain 
them. At the same time therefore 
that men are being squeezed out of 
the publishing business, purchasing 
power formerly expended upon the 
products of this industry is trans- 
ferred to other industries and builds 
up added opportunities for work 
there. Nor is this all; the purchas- 
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ing power transferred bears, in 
the example given above, the 
same relation to the number of work- 
ers laid off as the total expenditure 
on magazines bore to the original 
working force. The number of work- 
ers laid off is 250 and the purchasing 
power transferred is $15,000 a week. 
This weekly average of $60 per 
worker is the same as that which orig- 
inally prevailed in the industry when 
the rate was one of $60,000 and 1000 
men. It is indeed the same as that 
which still exists in the industry 
between the $45,000 of weekly 
receipts and the 750 men employed. 


Not only are new opportunities for 


employment built up therefore as the 
old opportunities shrink, but they are 
built up to an equal degree to that by 
which the older opportunities decay. 
For every man laid off a new job has 
been created somewhere, and the ratio 
between monetary purchases and 
employment is still the same as before. 
The net result of these technologi- 
cal improvements is therefore not per- 
manent unemployment, as at first 
seemed to be the case, but rather a 
transfer of labor from some lines to 
others. This tendency has been at 
work throughout the last decade. 
While agriculture, manufacturing, 
transportation and mining have been 
on the wane so far as numbers are 
employed, the number of filling-sta- 
tion operatives, hotel workers, enter- 
tainers, insurance salesmen, school 
teachers, etc., have been appreciably 
increasing. Young men who other- 
wise would have been farmers or 
clothing workers have in fact become 
movie ushers, saxophone players and 
house-to-house canvassers. 
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From the reasoning outlined it is 
therefore clear that permanent tech- 
nological unemployment is impossible. 
If the elasticity of demand for the 
commodity is equal to unity, or if, 
the increase in quantity demanded is 
precisely proportional to the per capita 


increase in efficiency and the decrease | 


in unit cost and in unit price, then 
there will be absolutely no change in 
employment. Precisely the same num- 
ber of men will be employed as before 
and there will be no transfer. If the 
demand is elastic, or if the quantity 
demanded increases in a greater pro- 
portion than the increase in individual 
production and the fall in unit price, 
then actually more money will be spent 
on the industry than before, and more 
workers will have to be employed. 
There will then be a shift of labor 
from other industries to the one in 
question. If the demand is inelastic, 
or if the quantity demanded does not 
increase in as great a proportion as 
that by which individual efficiency 
rises and prices fall, then while some 
men will be squeezed out of this par- 
ticular industry, an equal number of 


| 


employment opportunities will be - 


built up elsewhere from the transfer 
of purchasing power. 

Improvements in industrial proc- 
esses, like changes in’ demand, will 
produce therefore a shifting of labor 
and capital within the economy as 
workers and investors transfer them- 
selves from industries where their 
return in terms of exchange value is 
less than the average to industries 
where the return is above or approach- 
ing the average. These shifts are 
inevitable in a progressive society 
where there is a tendency towards an 
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equalization of return. Those thrown 
out of work will not however be per- 
manently unemployed, and to this 
degree therefore, the fears of per- 
manent technological unemployment 
have been greatly exaggerated. 


2. The Effect of Mergers, Piece- 
Rates, Regularization, and Shifts 
in Demand upon Unemploy- 
ment. 

We have hitherto been considering 
the effect of technical progress upon 
employment. Let us now turn to 
improvements in managerial methods 
such as those effected by mergers, the 
introduction of piece-rates and the 
regularization of employment and see 
whether similar results follow. After 
this, we shall consider the conse- 
quences of changes in demand. 

Two of the economies which are 


frequently effected by mergers and 
consolidations are (1) the elimination 
of employees who are performing 
functions which in a combined organi- 
zation are overlapping and superflu- 
ous, and (2) the closing down of the 


less efficient plants. Both of these 
economies, while they make large 
profits for the owners, do nevertheless 
throw some workers out of employ- 
ment. But before concluding that 
these men are permanently eliminated 
from work, let us inquire what the 
owners will»do with their increased 
profits. They have but two main sets 
of choices, namely, to spend these 
profits on themselves or to save them. 
In either case, they increase the 
demand for the new commodities upon 
which their increased profits have been 
spent and necessitate the employment 
of more labor in these lines of work. 
The final result is therefore the famil- 
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iar one of transferring labor rather 
than throwing it permanently out of 
a job. 

Many workers mistrust the piece- 
rate and bonus systems because they 
believe that by inducing the workers 
to produce more than they would 
under time wages, the opportunities 
for employment are used up more 
rapidly and other workers are thus 
thrown out of work. Let us assume 
for example that the introduction of 
piece-rates causes the workers to dou- 
ble their output. Then if the piece- 
rate is not cut, and labor costs con- 
sequently remain the same as before, 
prices (under our assumption that 
labor costs are all) will not be reduced 
and no more units will in the total be 
sold. Certainly it would seem there- 
fore that with one-half of the former 
workers turning out this total, the 
remaining half would be forced out 
of employment. But this again 
ignores the fact that whereas the 
workers who formerly were employed 
earned on the average $10 a day, now 
those who are employed earn $20 a 
day. Only half as many persons are 
employed in the industry but they earn 
twice as much. Each worker will 
therefore spend or save $10 a day 
more than he did. Through the 
increased demand for other commodi- 
ties of the one-half who remain at 
work, the other half will ultimately 
be reemployed at other jobs. 

But, as anyone who has the most 
cursory knowledge of modern indus- 
try knows, employers will not be con- 
tent if the employees double their 
daily earnings and in nonunionized 
plants at least, a cut in the piece-rate 
will almost inevitably result. If the 
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cut is proportional to the increase in 
output, so that the daily earnings of 
the workers are no greater than 
before, then the results will be the 
same as when the workers were pre- 
sumed to have been paid on day rates. 
Labor costs will fall commensurately 
with the increase in average output, 
prices will be reduced correspond- 
ingly, and an increased quantity of the 
product will be demanded. The same 
principles will apply here as before. 
If the elasticity of demand is equal to 
unity, and the increase in the quantity 
demanded is proportional to the 
increase in average output and the 
reduction in price, then precisely 
the same number of workers will be 
employed in the given industry as 
before; if the elasticity of demand is 
greater than unity, then actually more 


persons will be employed in the indus- 
try than before. Only if the elasticity 
of demand is less than unity and the 
quantity demanded does not increase 
in as great a proportion as that by 
which individual output rose and 
prices fell will the industry employ 


fewer men than before. But even 
here the fact that not as much money 
will be spent by the consumers on the 
product as before will mean that the 
unused purchasing power will be 
transferred to other commodities, 
which will, as we have seen, ultimately 
afford employment for those displaced 
from the industry where the increase 
in production originally occurred. 
Finally, if the employers do not 
cut the piece-rate in the same propor- 
tion as that by which output rose, and 
therefore permit the workers to 
obtain higher daily earnings, a com- 
bination of these two sets of influences 
will operate to give employment to 
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labor which at first flush would seem 
doomed to displacement. Thus, the 
higher earnings of those who continue 
to be employed will in part furnish 
additional employment in other lines 
while the lowered cost and price of 
the commodity will, by stimulating 
consumers to buy more, afford 
employment for workers within the 
industry. Finally, even if the market 
demand does not expand proportion- 
ately so that not all of the former 
workers will continue to be employed 
either within the industry or in making 
products for those who are still 
employed, then the purchasing power 
not expended on this product will be 
transferred by the consumers to other 
products and hence will give employ- 
ment there. 

A third type of improvement in 
managerial methods is that effected 
by regularization and the reduction 
of what Mr. Morris Cooke has given 
the title of “unemployment within 
employment.” American management 
has failed in many industries to give 
its workers the opportunity to work 
a full-time week. The most notorious 
examples of this failure to offer steady 
work for those who are employed are 
of course the bituminous coal mines 
and the longshore industry. There 
are however a number of other indus- 
tries where the record in this respect 
has been and is bad. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence in American industry 
for firms to offer their employees even 
in periods of average business forty 
hours of work instead of the forty- 
eight or fifty which would be theirs 
if they worked full time. Sometimes, 
indeed, the proportion of time which 
is lost because of the failure of man- 
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agement to afford employment is even 
greater. 

One of the urgent tasks before 
American management is to reduce 
the amount of this lost time within 
employment. This can be done in 
factories by a better routing of mate- 
rials, by more prompt repairs, by a 
concentration upon fewer lines of pro- 
duction and by a closer coordination 
of the sales program to the produc- 
tion demands of the plant. The 
methods in nonfactory work will 
necessarily differ, and may in such 
industries as longshore work and 
building involve the maintenance of a 
reserve of labor for the industry as a 
whole rather than for each plant by 
itself. Whatever the methods which 
however may be used, it is clear that 
if those who are employed are given 
more hours of work each week fewer 
workers will be needed to turn out 
the same production. Unless there is 
an appreciable increase in demand, 
therefore, the program of lessening 
unemployment within employment 
and of offering steadier work will 
result in fewer persons being 
employed. The attempt at regulari- 
zation will therefore seem to have 
the paradoxical result of actually 
increasing the number of those who 
are totally unemployed. 

Writers who have faced this prob- 
ability, such as Sir William Bever- 
idge,t have in the past contented 
themselves with pointing out (1) that 
it was better for some to be fully 
employed and for others completely 
unemployed than for all to be grossly 
underemployed and demoralized, and 


1See his “Unemployment, a Problem of In- 
dustry.” 
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(2) that the displaced workers could 
be absorbed into other industries. 
They have not however indicated the 
forces which might cause the demand 
for these other products to increase 
and consequently have not given any 
tangible justification for their faith 
that somehow the displaced workers 
will be reabsorbed elsewhere. 

The source from which the 
increased possibilities of employment 
elsewhere will be derived is not how- 
ever difficult to find. It is the same 
as in the case of the piece-workers; 
namely, in the increased earnings of 
those who continue to be employed. 
If a plant which formerly employed 
1,000 workers 32 hours a week, pay- 
ing them an hourly rate of 60 cents, 
should stabilize so that on a 48-hour 
basis the 32,000 total man-hours 
would now be divided among 667 
workers, then apparently 333 men 
would be squeezed out of employ- 
ment. But those who remained would 
now earn $28.80 a week instead of 
$19.20 or $9.60 more than before. 
Those who continued to be employed 
in the given industry would therefore 
now receive $6,403 more than they 
had formerly received. This surplus 
when expended for either consumers’ 
goods or capital goods would in turn 
be sufficient to employ an added force 
of workers equal to that which had 
been laid off from the plant or indus- 
try which had regularized itself. The 
wages paid would, moreover, be equal 
to those which the workers formerly 
obtained. 

The increase in production and in 
purchasing power of those whose 
working week was regularized was 
sufficient therefore to create employ- 
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ment in other lines for those who 
were displaced. This is indeed a quite 
beautiful example in price terms of 
the practical truth cf Say’s law that 
the production of goods is the demand 
for goods, and that by increasing the 
quantity of goods produced by a 
worker, one thereby increased his 
‘demand for other goods and created 
opportunities for employment else- 
where. The process of regularization 
therefore provides in its processes the 
increased purchasing power which will 
ultimately reemploy those who may be 
temporarily forced out of employ- 
ment. The national income would, 
moveover, be increased by the added 
production in other lines which had 
been called forth by the. increased 
weekly output and earnings of the 
workers in the regularized industries. 

If the employers and workers agree 
to a reduction in the hourly rate of 
wages as a consideration for the pro- 
vision of more hours of work per 
week, then more workers will be 
retained in the plant or industry than 
would have been the case had the pre- 
vious hourly rate been maintained. 
For in this event costs and prices will 
be lowered and more units of the com- 
modity will be demanded. The large 
output will in consequence need a total 
of more than 32,000 weekly man- 
hours, and in consequence, on the basis 
of a 48-hour week, more than 667 
men will have to be employed, and the 
displacement to other industries will 
be less. 

If the hourly rate is reduced to a 
point where the weekly earnings are 
no more than before (which would be 
a most unlikely result), and if the 
weekly output per worker increases 
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in the same ratio as his hours of work 
increased, then the effect would be 
the same as a proportionate increase 
in efficiency per hour or a proportion- 
ate reduction in the piece-rate. All 
of the workers would be employed in 
some industry but the degree to which 
they would shift would primarily 
depend, as in those cases, upon the 
relative elasticity of demand for the 
commodity itself. 

The national income will in these 
cases therefore be increased both by 
the increase in the original commodity 
and by the heightened production of 
such other commodities as may have 
resulted from the transfer of purchas- 
ing power by the consumers of the 
product or the exercise of added pur- 
chasing power by the workers who 
were employed in its manufacture. 

The case is even clearer where there 
are shifts in demand. Americans have 
come, for example, to put a higher 
valuation on automobiles and radio 
sets than before, while they value cot- 
ton and woolen cloth and boots and 
shoes less highly than formerly. The 
result is that the former businesses 
have expanded while the latter have 
contracted. But while the numbers 
employed in the contracting industries 
naturally diminish, the numbers of 
those in the expanding industries 
naturally increase. Moreover, since 
every dollar not spent on some of the 
commodities is spent upon others, the 
opportunities for employment are 
built up in the same proportion as that 
in which they are torn down. 


3. A More Detailed Analysis 


The close reasoner may however 
legitimately object to the demonstra- 
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tion which has been given of the 
impossibility of permanent technolog- 
ical unemployment on the ground that 
our argument rests upon a number of 
assumptions of which the most 
important are: (1) That labor costs 
comprise all expenditures, and that 
a reduction in them consequently 
means a proportionate reduction in 
the total costs. As a matter of fact, 
however, a part of the expenses of 
production are for interest on capital 
and rental payments on_ natural 
resources. These costs are not directly 
affected by an increase in productivity 
per worker, and consequently the 
reduction in total costs will not be as 
great as the reduction in labor costs. 
How then does this fact alter our 
general conclusion? (2) That prices 
will be reduced in the same proportion 
as that by which costs are lowered. 
This postulate is based on the still 
further underlying assumption that 
there is full and free competition 
between producers which will operate 
to lower prices in the same degree 
as that by which the general cost curve 
is itself reduced. But in practice, com- 
petition is not perfect, and tendencies 
towards monopoly and price agree- 
ments are very common. Part of the 
gain in reduced costs may therefore 
not be passed on to the public in the 
form of lower prices but instead be 
intercepted by the owners in the form 
of higher profits. Under such condi- 
tions, it will be queried, may not per- 
manent technological unemployment 
result? (3) Finally, in our illustra- 
tion we have assumed that the increase 
in per capita production has been gen- 
eral and uniform throughout ll 
stages of the industry. In practice 
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however the technical improvement 
may be confined to one stage in the 
general sequence of operations, or if 
general, it may be much more charac- 
teristic of some stages than of others. 
Will the expansion in the quantity 
demanded be sufficient in this case, it 
is questioned, to absorb the large pro- 
portion of persons in these stages who 
would be thrown out of work were 
the total production to remain the 
same as before? 

Let us take up these three points in 
order: 

1. Does the fact that total costs per 
unit will not fall commensurately with 
labor costs invalidate the previous 
demonstration that permanent tech- 
nological unemployment can _ not 
occur? “This situation may be illus- 
trated by supposing that wages 
formed two-thirds of the total price, 
or $40,000; and that the other 
charges, such as interest and rent, 
comprised the remaining $20,000. A 
doubling in labor efficiency would 
reduce the labor cost from 6.67 cents 
($40,000 ~- 600,000) a copy to 3.33 
cents ($20,000 -— 600,000). 

What then would happen to the 
payments for rent and interest? If no 
further investment in capital instru- 
ments and buildings were needed, then 
the capital charges would be propor- 
tionately reduced. If no greater strain 
were put upon the land and ground 
rents were no higher, then rental 
charges would in consequence also fall 
in a proportionate degree. The cost 
per unit for these charges would then 
be 1.67 cents instead of 3.33 cents as 
before. The new total unit cost would 
therefore be 5 cents (3.33 + 1.67) 
instead of 10.0 cents as before. The 
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reduction in total costs would there- 
fore be proportional to the reduction 
in labor costs and the previous reason- 
ing would be completely applicable. 
But a doubling in output would in 
fact mean a greater strain upon 
natural resources and rents would in 
consequence rise. Furthermore, let us 
assume that the doubling of efficiency 
throughout the branches of the indus- 
try, including the machine-building 
trades necessitated for each unit of 
final output twice as much “waiting” 
upon the part of savers as before. 
In short, we have now assumed that 
the expenditures for rent and interest 
would increase commensurately with 
output and that the unit costs for 
those services would be the same as 
before. The total costs would there- 
fore fall, not to 5 cents per copy but 
to 6.67 cents (3.33 + 3.33). If the 
elasticity of demand were equal to 
unity, then the increase in quantity 
demanded (50 per cent) would indeed 
not be sufficient to absorb all of the 
workers in the same industry. For 
the quantity demanded daily would be 
150,000 (or 900,000 on a weekly 
basis) and this would mean employ- 
ment for 750 workers. But the 
remaining 250 workers would not be 
permanently unemployed, since the 
capitalists and landowners would now 
have $30,000 a week (900,000 X 
3-33 cents) instead of $20,000 as 
before. With the added $10,000 they 
would be able to employ the 250 
workers who would be squeezed out 
of the industry at the same rate of 
wages which they had formerly re- 
ceived, namely $40 a week. While it 
might well be undesirable from the 
social standpoint that these 250 work- 
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ers should now be engaged in produc- 
ing luxuries for the wealthy rather 
than commodities for the great mass 
of the people, yet from the standpoint 
of employment these people would 
not be thrown permanently out of 
work but would in fact ultimately be 
employed. 

There is of course the possibility 
that the strain upon natural resources 
and the amounts which were neces- 
sary to pay for the added waiting 
would not increase in the same pro- 
portion as output. In this event, the 
capital and rental charges per unit 
would be reduced with the increase in 
output. The price of the goods would 
in consequence be reduced by more 
than would be the case were interest 
and rental charges to increase propor- 
tionately with the output. The result 
would be that the increase in the 
quantity of the product which would 
be demanded would be greater than 
where interest and rental charges per 
unit remained the same as before, and 
a larger number of workers would in 
consequence be retained in the indus- 
try. For the rest of the workers the 
expansion in the income of the capi- 
talistic classes would be sufficient to 
keep them employed at some sort of 
a job even though at different ones. 

2. We come next to the contention 
that a failure on the part of the pro- 
ducers to lower prices commensurately 
with the reduction in costs would pre- 
vent the workers from being absorbed 
in that industry or in any other. But 
this is quite palpably wrong, since the 
failure to reduce prices parallel with 
costs would inevitably occasion an 
increase in profits to the employers. 
The employers would then have the 
familiar choice of spending their 
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added profits for luxuries or of invest- 
ing them. In either case they would 
increase the demand for the commod- 
ities upon which the added dollars 
were expended, and would draw an 
additional quantity of labor into these 
occupations which would be sufficient 
to absorb those who were temporarily 
pushed out of printing and publishing. 
The higher profits of the publishers, if 
sufficiently great and if sufficiently pro- 
longed, would moreover induce other 
firms to enter the publishing field and 
the price of magazines might well be 
forced down with an attendant draw- 
ing back to the industry of some of 
those who had been previously 
expelled. 

3- Finally, is any serious qualifica- 
tion necessitated by the fact that the 
improvements may either be confined 
to or be concentrated upon a few 


stages in the production process 
rather than evenly distributed over 


all? Thus, let us say that in the 
men’s clothing industry the intro- 
duction of the multiple ply for cutting 
increases the amount of cloth which 
a cutter cuts during the day by no less 
than fivefold and that this is the only 
improvement which is effected. The 
reduction in cutting costs, even to one- 
fifth of what they were, would not 
apparently effect any appreciable rela- 
tive reduction in the total cost or in 
the price of the garments manufac- 
tured. If the costs of cutting had 
been a dollar a suit, they would now 
be reduced to 20 cents. This reduc- 
tion of 80 cents would, let us say, 
amount to only 2 per cent of the origi- 
nal price of the suit. If this saving 
were retained by the employers, then 
their increased profits expended 
either for consumers’ or for capital 
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goods would build up employment for 
the unemployed cutters or their 
equivalent elsewhere. 

If the reduction in costs were 
passed on in the form of a lowered 
price, then the increase in the quan- 
tity demanded to be sure would not 
be sufficient to reemploy many of the 
displaced cutters at their old jobs, but 
it would, by increasing the total num- 
ber of suits sold, increase the number 
of workers needed in other operations 
of the industry. If the elasticity of 
demand were equal to unity (and 
again assuming that labor comprises 
the total cost’) then 2 per cent more 
workers would be needed in each and 
every one of the crafts. If the cut- 
ters formerly comprised 2.5 per cent 
of the force (which was the propor- 
tion of their costs to the total labor 
costs) or 50 out of a total force of 
2,000, then 40 cutters would have 
been released by the fivefold increase 
in output, and the increase in sales 
would only reabsorb one of these 
workers. But whereas 1,950 workers 
were employed in the other crafts, an 
increase in sales of 2 per cent would 
call for 39 more workers in the other 
departments and hence absorb all of 
the remaining unemployed. All of 
the displaced workers could find an 
opening therefore in some branch of 
the industry itself and would not be 
compelled to seek opportunities in 
other industries. When the elasticity 
of demand is greater than unity then 
a slight reduction in price will cause 
an expansion in the quantities pro- 
duced and in the number of workers 
needed in other occupations which 
will more than absorb the workers 
displaced from the particular opera- 
tion. 
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Something perhaps of this tend- 
ency has been at work in recent years 
in the newspaper printing industry. 
The development of improved print- 
ing presses has materially reduced the 
number of press-feeders but, as Dr. 
Elizabeth F. Baker has found,’ the 
number of full-fledged pressmen who 
have been added to print the in- 
creased number of papers has more 
than offset this decline. 

When, however, the elasticity of 
demand is less than unity, the expan- 
sion in the quantity demanded would 
not be enough to provide for all of 
the displaced cutters within the cloth- 
ing industry itself. But since the 
quantity of clothes demanded did not 
increase in the same proportion as 
that by which the unit price was re- 


duced, a smaller total amount would . 


therefore be spent on clothes than 
was originally the case. Purchasing 
power would therefore be transferred 
to other occupations. This would 
ultimately build up in the familiar 
manner, employment opportunities 
for those cutters who could not be 
reabsorbed into the clothing industry 
as a whole. 

Summing up, therefore, we can say 
that the displacement of workers 
from their former occupations be- 
cause of technological changes will 
be greater: (1) The less the quantity 
demanded of a commodity increases 
with a given reduction in price per 
unit; (2) the less is the proportion 
which labor costs form of the total 
expenditures; (3) the less is the de- 
gree to which a reduction in costs will 
reduce price, and (4) the less impor- 
tant is the operation to the whole 
industry. 
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In other words, therefore, the 
amount of displacement from former 
to other jobs will vary inversely with 
the elasticity of demand, the impor- 
tance of labor in the final product, the 
degree of competition, and the rela- 
tive importance of the operation or 
operations primarily affected by the 
technical changes. 

In any event, however, employ- 
ment opportunities are being built up 
elsewhere which will ultimately be 
adequate to provide for an added 
number of workers equal to those 
who under such conditions may have 
been eliminated from any given in- 
dustry. 

In the long run, therefore, the im- 
proved machinery and greater effi- 
ciency of management do not throw 
workers permanently out of employ- 
ment nor create permanent technolog- 
ical unemployment. Instead they 
raise the national income and enable 
the level of earnings and of individ- 
ual incomes to rise. 


III. Temporary UNEMPLOYMENT 


1. A Reexamination of the Effects of 
Technical Progress with Refer- 
ence to the Creation of Tempo- 
rary Unemployment 


The preceding analysis has demon- 
strated that workers are not thrown 
permanently out of employment by 
improvements in technical production, 
and managerial efficiency, but that 
they are instead ultimately either em- 
ployed in other industries or contin- 
ued to be employed in the industry 


1 Elizabeth F. Baker: “Discussion of Economic 
and Social Consequences of Mechanization.” 
Supplement, American Economic Review, March, 
1930; pp. 175-80. 
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in which the improvement took place. 
But all of this analysis has ignored 
the question of time and has assumed 
that the consequences outlined follow 
immediately upon the initial causes. 
But in real life this is not so. It takes 
time for the readjustments to be made 
and during this period many individ- 
uals suffer. Economic science, in its 
praiseworthy zeal to establish long- 
time relationships, has all too often 
neglected the short-time factors which 
delay the working out of ultimate 
consequences. This is always a defect 
and it is doubly so when the well- 
being and happiness of large num- 
bers of people are impaired by those 
temporary frictions which the econ- 
omist blithely ignores. We shall not 
make much progress in dealing with 
the human results of technical change 
or in controlling it until we see fairly 
clearly that the ultimate benefit which 
flows to society in the form of higher 
real incomes is obtained only at the 
cost of great and undeserved hardship 
to many. 

Let us begin by reexamining the 
economic processes which we have 
traced and see why it is that the dis- 
placed workers are not immediately 
reemployed. 

(1.) Even in industries where more 
workers will ultimately be employed, 
there will be a transitional period of 
unemployment. We have hitherto 
assumed that the reduction in cost 
and price by the manufacturer and 
the increase in demand by the con- 
sumers were simultaneous. But con- 
sumers’ goods produced in the fac- 
tory generally go through the hands 
of wholesalers, jobbers, etc., before 
they finally reach the retailers’ 
shelves. It takes some time therefore 
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for the lower prices of goods at the 
factory to reach the consumer in the 
form of lower prices on the commodi- 
ties which he buys. A still further 
period is needed before the buying 
public reacts to the reduced price by 
buying more. During this transi- 
tional period, therefore, production 
may have been carried on according 


to the old quantities or with an in- 


adequate allowance for the future in- 
crease in the quantity demanded. Be- 
fore the “pick-up” in demand occurs, 
therefore, some of the firms may have 
reduced their staffs and many men 
have suffered temporary unemploy- 
ment. 

(2.) Laborers who are squeezed 
out from the numerically contracting 
industries are not immediately ab- 
sorbed into the expanding industries. 
We have hitherto tacitly assumed 
that the increase in the demand for 
labor in the expanding lines synchro- 
nized perfectly with the failure of the 
demand for the product where the 
improvement had taken place to ex- 
pand sufficiently to keep all of the 
former workers employed. This is 
not realized in real life. The con- 
traction of employment takes place, 
as we have seen, fairly quickly, and 
it may require some time before em- 
ployment rises again even in that in- 
dustry. Further time is required for 
the increased purchasing power which 
is now possessed either by those who 
are employed in the industry or by 
the consumers of the product whose 
price has been lowered to create else- 
where additional jobs, equal in num- 
ber to those which have been de- 
stroyed in the given industry. When 
the purchasers of magazines for 
example begin to spend on other ob- 
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jects the difference between the money 
which they formerly expended upon 
magazines and that which they now 
expend, they do not create immedi- 
ately commensurately increased op- 
portunities for employment in the 
factories and other agencies of pro- 
duction. 

Retail dealers, for example, have 


already existing stocks which in the. 


case of most articles will absorb this 
increased demand for some time at 
least without necessitating any in- 
crease in their purchases from jobbers 
and from wholesalers. Even when the 
level of orders from the retailers does 
begin to rise, the stocks of jobbers 
and wholesalers will be able to meet 
this increase for a further period be- 
fore they in turn place larger orders 
with manufacturers. There will thus 
be an intervening space of time be- 


fore increased purchases by the con- 
sumers translate themselves into in- 
creased orders from the factories. 
Because of the increasing practice of 
hand-to-mouth buying, this period is 
probably appreciably shorter today 
than it was a decade ago, but it is still 


probably appreciable. Nor will in- 
creased orders to individual factories 
cause an added staff immediately to 
be hired. The factories may for a 
time work more hours per week or 
improve their efficiency per worker 
and hence produce the added quantity 
with the, original number of workers. 
Ultimately, to be sure, the increased 
earnings of these factory workers and 
the higher profits of the firms will in 
turn give employment elsewhere. But 
this will require the passage of a still 
further period of time and the final 
effects may be fairly long delayed in 
coming. And yet during this transi- 
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tional period the displaced workers 
or an equal number of others will 
fail to be reabsorbed completely into 
industry. 

(3-) The process by which the 
workers are reabsorbed involves a 
much larger number of separate shifts 
in which some time is lost at virtually 
every stage. When one industry is 
growing and another declining the 
workers laid off from the latter are 
seldom transferred directly to the 
former. Thus, comparatively few of 
those who have left the clothing and 
textile industries have gone directly 
into the expanding automobile indus- 
try. What has instead tended to hap- 
pen has been for them to enter other 
industries where they displace other 
workers, who in turn find work else- 
where, displacing others in the proc- 
ess. This goes on until the numbers 
in the expanding industries such as 
automobiles are sufficient to meet the 
demands of the market. Thus, ex- 
cutters may become house-to-house 
canvassers, forcing others into the 
business of life insurance, and these 
new workers may in turn drive some 
of the former agents into the auto- 
mobile factories. 

During this intermediate series of 
shiftings, some time will probably be 
lost at every stage. While the full 
burden will not be thrown exclusively 
upon the group originally displaced, 
the aggregate of unemployment which 
results will certainly not be measured 
by their losses but will in fact be con- 
siderably larger. 

(4.) The decline in some of the 
industries involves changes of work 
and of residence which most workers 
are generally reluctant to make. 
Workers are commonly unwilling to 
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recognize that their industry is in 
fact declining, or prone to believe that 
even though the total numbers em- 
ployed may be diminishing, that there 
is nevertheless room in it for such 
able individuals as they believe them- 
selves to be. For this reason, and 
because of the possession of skill 
which they can seldom exercise as 
effectively elsewhere, they are loth 
to get out of a sinking industry and 
tend to rely in a Micawberish fashion 
upon “something turning up.” This 
very human combination of optimism 
and inertia of course very greatly 
prolongs the transitional period of 
unemployment. 

This tendency to cling to old, even 
if decaying, industries is especially 
marked if the readjustment necessi- 
tates a change of residence. In Eng- 
land, the miners in the South Wales 
coal fields have been very reluctant 
to leave their desolate valleys where 
for the past six years employment 
has been very scanty, to seek em- 
ployment in the expanding industries 
of the midland counties. Similarly 
in the United States, although there 
is a great deal of unemployment in 
the American coal fields, workers 
have been very slow to leave these 
regions for the city. Due both to 
the relative diminution of demand 
for textiles and for boots and shoes, 
and to the shifting of these industries 
away from New England toward 
the South and Middle West respec- 
tively, unemployment in the New 
England towns of Lowell, Lawrence, 
Fall River, New Bedford, Lynn and 
Haverhill has increased. While the 
population in these towns has on the 
whole shrunk since 1920, it has not 
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done so commensurately with the 
shrinkage of employment. 

The truth of the matter was very 
well summed up by Adam Smith 
when he pithily remarked that “of 
all kinds of baggage, man is the most 
difficult to be transported.” Men be- 
come attached to localities and to a 
set of associations and friendships, 
and they will make sacrifices rather 
than change them. 

There are moreover two further 
forces which operate to hold men 
with families in their former locali- 
ties. The first is the expense of mov- 
ing, while the second is the fact of 
home ownership. Where there are 
several members of a family, the ex- 
penses of moving are appreciably 
greater than they would be for a 
single man. Aside from all matters 
of sentiment, it takes a much greater 
differential economic advantage 
therefore to induce the men with 
families to move than it does bach- 
elors and those without dependents. 
A large percentage of workers in the 
United States, particularly in the 
smaller cities, moreover, are saving 
toward owning their homes and sub- 
stantial advertising pressure is being 
placed on an increasing number to act 
in this manner. To leave the local- 
ity therefore means a forced sale of 
whatever equity the worker may 
have and consequently generally en- 
tails a substantial loss. The home- 
owner will naturally try to avoid this 
as long as possible, and hence will be 
tied by his investments as well as by 
his emotions to his present dwelling 
place. It is in fact very doubtful 
whether, in view of the present un- 
certainties of industry, it is wise for 
most manual workers to attempt to 
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own their own homes. If they are 
thrown out of work, they will find it 
extraordinarily difficult to maintain 
the rather heavy rates of payment 
which are required. Sometimes this 
is done but at altogether too heavy a 
cost. Sometimes the workers lose 
out completely and forfeit their back 
payments. Those who have to leave 
town almost invariably suffer heavy 
losses. 

These two forces operate upon 
married men with families, and one 
portion of this group is particularly 
liable to be dropped when the working 
force is being curtailed, namely those 
over 45. The problems of job adjust- 
ment for these men, which are diffi- 
cult enough anyway because of the 
nature of modern industry, are ren- 
dered even more distressing therefore 
by the fact of dependents and at- 
tempts at home ownership. 

From all of these causes therefore 
technological and business change 
creates a considerable amount of 
temporary unemployment which in 
the short run creates havoc. This is 
quite clearly demonstrated by three 
excellent recent studies by Lubin, 
Myers, and Clague and by earlier 
studies by Professor George E. Bar- 
nett. Dr. Lubin and his associates,’ 
for example, interviewed 754 workers 
in three cities who had been dropped 
from industry because of technological 
changes, in order to determine the 
relative ease with which they had 
found reemployment. 

In order to eliminate unemploy- 
ment which might be due to gross per- 
sonal defects, no workers were con- 
sidered who had been dropped for in- 
efficiency or for insubordination. The 
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results showed that 344, or 45.5 per 
cent of the 754, had not been able to 
find steady employment and were in 
consequence still unemployed.* Of 
this number in turn, 76 per cent had 
been unemployed for over two 
months, 65 per cent for over three 
months, 41 per cent for over six 
months, and 19 per cent for over nine 
months. 

Nor had those who had finally suc- 
ceeded in finding work had any easy 
time, for only 12 per cent had found 
work in less than a month, while 72 
per cent had been unemployed for over 
two months before they were finally 
placed. Fifty-six per cent, or over 
one-half, had gone for over three 
months without work, while 41 per 
cent went for more than four months, 
24 per cent for more than six months 
and 11 per cent for eight months. 

R. J. Myers’s study of 370 cutters 
who had been displaced from the 
men’s clothing industry in Chicago be- 
cause of the introduction of multiple 
plies in cutting and the elimination of 
the weaker firms, showed somewhat 
similar results.* While only 42, or 11 
per cent had not found employment in 
the period of over a year from the 
time when they had been laid off, only 
29 per cent of those who found work 
did so immediately.* One-third of the 
group which was ultimately placed 
Jost six months or more of work, over 
half of whom in turn had taken a year 


1 Isador Lubin: “The Absorption of the Unem- 
ployed by American Industry.” Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1929; 36 pp. 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 

3R. J. Myers: “Occupational Readjustment of 
Displaced Skilled Workmen.” Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, August 1929, Vol. XXXVII; pp. 
473-89. 

* Ibid., pp. 477-79. 
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or more before they could find a 
permanent job. The average amount 
of time which was thus lost in unem- 
ployment between the old and the new 
jobs was 5.6 months.’ At the current 
rates of earnings, this was equivalent 
to an average loss of approximately 
$675. Ewan Clague’s study of what 
happened to a group of over 700 rub- 
ber workers who had been laid off by 
the United States Rubber Company 
when it closed down its New Haven 
plant, also indicated a great deal of 
difficulty in finding new work although 
the average amount of time lost by 
this group was probably less than for 
those studied by Lubin and Myers.? 
During the period of over a year 
which had elapsed since the workers 
lost their jobs, those over 45 years had 
lost on the average six months apiece, 
and 30 per cent of them had never 
found another job at all. 

Since a considerable percentage of 
the workers in all three groups which 
were studied were still unemployed 
when the surveys were made, the real 
losses had not fully accrued during the 
period covered. Still further time 
would be lost before these men finally 
got work again. It is indeed prob- 
able that, because of the reluctance of 
industrial firms to hire men over 45 
years, some of the older men would 
never be fully placed again. The 
technical and administrative changes 
might therefore serve to precipitate 
the latent discrimination against such 
older workers which otherwise would 
not have been exercised so immedi- 
ately. 

5. Finally, even if labor is ultimate- 
ly transferred, it is frequently at a job 
which pays a lower wage and which is 
less satisfactory than the one which is 
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left. Of the workers studied by Lubin 
and his associates, while 27 per cent 
received a wage equal to that which 
they had received before, and 19 per 
cent actually received more, 48 per 
cent nevertheless received less than 
they had.* The group as a whole had, 
therefore, very distinctly lost ground. 
Myers’s study gave very similar re- 
sults. Twenty-three per cent were 
earning as much as before, 30 per cent 
were earning more, but 46 per cent 
were on the other hand earness less.* 
Myers found indeed that 61 per cent 
of the displaced cutters wanted to re- 
turn to the trade. In the New Haven 
study of the displaced rubber-work- 
ers, it was found that less than one- 
third were receiving either as much or 
more than before, and that such gains 
as there were amounted to but little. 
On the other hand, not only were over 
two-thirds of the workers receiving 
less on the new job than on the old, 
but the amounts of these losses were 
in some cases very great. 

Professor Barnett’s studies of the 
effects of machinery upon labor have 
also shown how the stone planes ° and 
the development of automatic bottle- 
blowing machinery® forced skilled 
workers out of stone-cutting and bot- 
tle-blowing, respectively, into trades 


* Ibid., p. 479. 

* This study is being made under the auspices 
of the Yale Institute of Human Relations and a 
tentative report of progress was made by Mr. 
Clague at a meeting of the American Statistical 
Association in New York on May 23, 1930. 

*Lubin: Op. cit., p. 12. 

*Myers: Op. cit., p. 480. 

®George E. Barnett: “The Stone Cutters’ 
Union and the Stone Planes.” Journal of Poli- 
tical Economy, Vol. 24; May, 1916; pp. 417-44. 

* George E. Barnett: “Machinery and Labor.” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XXXIX, 
1925; pp. 540-74. 
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in which they were presumably ap- 
preciably less efficient and more 
poorly paid. 

It follows therefore that while a 
given set of workers may not be 
permanently unemployed because of 
technical progress, there is likely to be 
a transitional period of unemploy- 
ment of considerable length and that 
more workers will be lower paid at 
the new jobs they find than they were 
at those they left. 

In the past the sufferings of the dis- 
placed workers have been either 
ignored or accepted as inevitable. 
This we can not permit in the future. 
It is but just that society should take 
steps to lessen the loss which innocent 
workers suffer from such improve- 
ments, and that adequate provision 
for these workers should be one of the 


charges upon the net fruit of progress. 
A society which shows such extraordi- 


nary technical competence should 
surely be able to devise the ways and 
means by which this loss may be 
minimized. 

Unless indeed this is done, it will 
be almost inevitable that Labor will re- 
sist and oppose most attempts to raise 
the efficiency of industry. Even though 
they were to be convinced that in the 
long run they would be reemployed 
somewhere even though displaced, yet 
the fear of the intervening period of 
unemployment and the prospect of re- 
duced earnings in these new openings 
once they developed, would be suf- 
ficient in most cases to make them op- 
pose improvements in_ industrial 
technic. If Labor’s support is to be 
enlisted in improving production, it 
will be necessary to work out some 
program which will protect the worker 
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against as large a portion of these 
losses as possible. If such steps were 
to be taken, the amount of released 
and added effort which the workers 
would expend now that the fear of un- 
employment had _ been largely 
removed, might well be sufficient to 
meet the economic costs involved. 


2. Methods of Reducing the Losses 
from Temporary Unemployment 


By what concrete means then may 
this obligation of lessening the losses 
of those who are temporarily unem- 
ployed be realized? There are, of 
course, a number of possible methods 
of which the following are the most 
important. 

(1) The forecasting by competent 
organizations of the industries and 
trades in which a displacement of |a- 
bor is most likely to occur and the 
probable degree of displacement 
which may be expected. Such a task 
may seem at first to be impossible. But 
if we knew (a) what were the prob- 
able elasticities of demand through 
time far the various commodities, and 
(b) what were the chief impending 
technical changes in various industries, 
it would be possible to estimate 
roughly the fraction of workers if any 
who would probably be displaced in 
the course of a decade * in the various 
major industries. It is not pretended, 
of course, that any precise prediction 
could be made, but on the basis of such 
information, a generalized judgment 


1I have devised a method for measuring 
these elasticities of demand through time, and 
am now carrying on an inductive investigation 
at the University of Chicago, to determine what 
these elasticities were for some 150 commodities 
during the years 1899-1929. 
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could nevertheless be given. This ad- 
vice could then be given to the groups 
involved through trade papers, the 
schools, etc. If this were effectively 
done it would accelerate many to move 
out of the industry and to restrain 
others from entering. There would 
in consequence be a much more sensi- 
tive adjustment of the labor supply to 
the production needs of the industry, 
and in consequence the amount of 
temporary unemployment would be 
appreciably reduced. 

(2) The planning and scheduling 
by management of technological 
change with a view to reducing the 
displacement of labor. If manage- 
ment were to introduce technical im- 
provements gradually instead of spas- 
modically the amount of disturbance 
and of displacement would be appre- 
ciably lessened. Over a period of 
years, the adoption of such a policy 
need not result in any less advance but 
the changes would be made at even 
rates of increment instead of coming 
in gusts, as is often the case at pres- 
ent. Some managements would also 
find it good business to introduce 
their improvements during periods of 
business prosperity when any dis- 
placed men could easily be reabsorbed 
elsewhere rather than during periods 
of depression when their reemploy- 
ment would be far more difficult. 

It may be objected to all this that 
management should and will intro- 
duce these changes when it can save 
the most money and not when it will 
cause the least unemployment and that 
this in many instances will call for 
thoroughgoing improvements being 
made at one time instead of carrying 
through a slow process of reorganiza- 
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tion which will require a much longer 
period to effect. In some cases, tech- 
nical advantages will be realized by 
changing machinery, etc., all at once, 
although it is better in many instances 
to proceed more slowly and not dis- 
turb the current processes of produc- 
tion by too great a rate of alteration 
and reequipment. There is further- 
more, an imponderable advantage to 
the slower but steadier rate of change 
which is commonly ignored. Since 
the workers will be less exposed to the 
dangers of unemployment, they will be 
more ready to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly in the introduction of new meth- 
ods and in consequence individual out- 
put is likely to be appreciably higher 
than it would be in the other case. 

(3) In industries which are affected 
by the public interest, such as rail- 
roads, etc., mergers and consolida- 
tions might be permitted only on con- 
dition that men whose services were 
otherwise satisfactory should not, be- 
cause of this fact, be dropped from 
the payrolls. Senator Couzens in- 
cluded such a clause in his 1930 bill on 
railway consolidation which gave to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the duty of working out the precise 
method of adjustment.* One way 
which immediately suggests itself is 
that of not hiring new workers until, 
by the process of death and retire- 
ment, the working force has been re- 
duced to its desired level without 
workers having been discharged or 
laid off by the employers. 

(4) An efficient system of public 
employment offices should be provided 
which will help to find a job for the 


1 See the United States Daily, April 29, 1930, 
pp. 1 and 10. 
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displaced workers in other industries 
or occuptions. A common clearing- 
house for jobs and applicants helps to 
reduce the time which is lost from the 
workers traveling from plant to plant 
in their pursuit of a job. Skilled em- 
ployment work can moreover reduce 
this lost time still further by knowing 
whether the trade of the workers has 
rough equivalents in industries other 
than that from which he has been dis- 
placed. There are frequently very 
similar types of work performed in 
very different industries which are 
called by different names. If these are 
known by the employment officials, 
they can frequently transfer men into 
very different industries where they 
will be performing similar work and 
thus reduce the length of the transi- 
tional period. 

When a city becomes distinctly 
overcrowded with labor, the employ- 
ment offices could moreover serve as 
agencies to squeeze the surplus labor 
out of the city into localities where the 
chances for work are better. Such a 
policy as this would meet with the op- 
position of both employers and local 
merchants since the former would 
tend to want a surplus of labor in 
order to keep wages down below what 
they otherwise would be, while the lat- 
ter would want a large labor force in 
order to have more purchasers of 
their goods. But a coordinated system 
of exchanges under state or Federal 
supervision rather than under exlusive 
local control, could help to meet this 
change by informing the loyal work- 
ers of opportunities elsewheie, and of 
facilitating their movement if and 
when theydecidedtoleaveth¢ city. Not 
being subject to local contru! ‘and pres- 
sure to the same degree 4s an ex- 
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clusively municipal office would be, a 
state or national system could con- 
sider the general welfare to a degree 
impossible for a smaller body. 

There can be little question that the 
private employment exchanges are, to 
put it mildly, extremely unsatisfactory 
at the present time. The fees col- 
lected are often excessive, and decep- 
tion as to the nature and duration of 
the work is frequently practiced. Pub- 
lic employment exchanges financed by 
a system of Federal aid as is proposed 
by Senator Wagner in his bill which 
has passed the Senate, are therefore 
urgently needed, and one of the most 
urgent problems to which such a sys- 
tem should address itself would be the 
more speedy adjustment of such dis- 
placed workers to new jobs. 

(5) The revamping of our systems 
of vocational training so that juveniles 
who are being trained may be given 
some preparation which will fit them 
for alternative industries and dis- 
placed adults prepared for new lines 
of work. Because of the changes 
which have been described there is not 
as much surety now as there was that 
workers will follow the same trade all 
their lives. To prepare juveniles for 
this possibility of change it would be 
well to avoid as great a specialization 
as was once contemplated in some of 
the earlier trade schools. Because of 
the possibility that a given set of trade 
skills may be rendered obsolete, an- 
other reason is given for making voca- 
tional training sufficiently broad to en- 
able a worker later to transfer from 
one type of work to another with a 
minimum of loss. If specialized occu- 
pations are taught the young workers, 
it would be well that they should be 
taught a supplementary as well as a 
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principal trade so that they might 
have another string to their bow in 
case they were displaced. 

An adequate system of vocational 
retraining for displaced adults will 
also reduce the time lost between jobs 
and increase the earnings in the new 
occupations. At present the displaced 
workers must make their own read- 
justments, and try to pick up new 
trades by the painful process of work- 
ing atthem. But the absence of prior 
knowledge prevents them from being 
admitted to many trades which do 
need skilled or semiskilled operatives 
and where, if they were once placed, 
they might be both happy and useful. 

It is important, therefore, that 
those who either are or are about to 
be displaced, should be given every 
facility for retraining in some expand- 
ing occupation. Vocational schools 
could thus operate in cooperation with 
the employment offices. The coal-min- 
ing industry is, for example, a notori- 
ous instance of a relatively over- 
crowded industry. There are already 
at least 200,000 more miners than are 
needed to operate the mines fairly 
steadily, and with the development of 
mechanical loaders, this number will 
increase. If courses and training 
could be given in the mining districts 
in such subjects as automobile repair- 
ing, clerical work, selling, etc., it 
would be possible to drain off a large 
number from the industry and with 
the assistance of the employment serv- 
ice to place them fairly effectively. If 
the process of technical change in the 
industry is proceeding at a moderate 
tempo, the difficulties might also be 
reduced to a minimum by training for 
other trades the young people who 
would otherwise enter the indus- 
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try and then helping to transfer 
them. This movement would in itself 
lead to a natural contraction in the 
numbers employed in the industry 
since those who died or retired would 
not be replaced by the oncoming gen- 
eration. This natural decline might 
be sufficient so that the industry could 
adapt itself to the new conditions 
without being compelled to lay. off any 
workers, but even were this not the 
case, the number of workers who 
would be forcibly squeezed out would 
be less than if the younger persons 
who would have otherwise entered the 
industry were not encouraged and 
drained off elsewhere. 

When adult workers are, moreover 
dropped from an industry because of 
technical changes, consolidations, or 
mergers, they should be furnished 
gratuitously with at least a short pe- 
riod of retraining. Here again the 
trades taught should not only be in the 
expanding industries but also for those 
types of work which will be most 
closely allied with the jobs which they 
have in the past held. To determine 
these vocational affinities places a se- 
vere task upon vocational education, 
but one which must be met if the prob- 
lem is satisfactorily to be solved. 

(6) The payment of a dismissal 
wage for those who are forced out of 
employment by such changes is also 
distinctly useful. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, for example, paid $500 apiece 
to nearly 300 cutters who either vol- 
unteered or were conscripted to leave 
the industry because the cutting of 
multiple plies of cloth diminished the 
number of cutters needed. Two other 
firms in the same industry, namely, the 
Arthur Nash Company and Ed. V. 
Price have also paid dismissal wages 
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to small groups of workers who were 
no longer needed. The United States 
Rubber Company has also paid allow- 
ances amounting to one week’s wages 
for each year of employment to the 
workers in the New Haven and Hart- 
ford factories which were permanently 
closed by the company in its efforts to 
concentrate production in low-cost 
mills. Another firm which has adopted 
the dismissal-wage system is the John 
A. Manning Company of Troy, N. Y. 

The recognition of the social obli- 
gation by such firms without any legal 
compulsion is indeed most praise- 
worthy, and it is to be hoped that 
many other firms will follow their ex- 
ample. . Nevertheless, it is too much 
to hope that such voluntary action can 
adequately protect the displaced work- 
ers because of the following reasons: 

(a) Even in the case of the gener- 
ous payment of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, the allowance was not quite 
enough to meet the loss in wages 
which the workers had already experi- 
enced. because of unemployment, to 
say nothing of the losses which those 
who had not yet found work would 
suffer from unemployment in the fu- 
ture and the diminished earnings at 
other jobs which were received by 
nearly half the entire number. Where 
the payments were less adequate the 
loss would, of course, be correspond- 
ingly greater. 

(6) As modern business is con- 
ducted today, it is- highly improbable 
that the management of any very 
large percentage of prosperous firms 
would feel a sufficient obligation to 
their employees as voluntarily to make 
such payments. Modern management 
is today primarily responsible to the 
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stockholders for results, who in turn 
are inclined to measure the efficiency 
of the managerial staff by the relative 
amount of profits. Most modern 
managers would therefore find it dif- 
ficult to justify their voluntarily incur- 
ring such an expenditure as would, im- 
mediately at least, diminish the profits 
of their clients, the stockholders. 

Where the payment of the dismissal 
wage was necessary in order to get the 
consent of a strongly intrenched group 
of workers to the installation of im- 
proved machinery and to the use of 
more efficient methods of production, 
such a payment might be justified by 
the management as a necessary price 
for industrial and financial progress. 
But where the workers are relatively 
weak, few managers, even if disposed 
on humanitarian grounds to do so, will 
feel free to make payments which are 
not necessary to obtain the ends 
sought. 

(c) If all this is true of prosperous 
firms in flourishing industries, it is far 
more applicable to hard-pressed en- 
terprises and to waning industries. In- 
dividual carriage plants which have 
been losing ground so rapidly because 
of the coming of the automobile, could 
scarcely afford to bear the added bur- 
den of maintaining the workers who 
were forced out of the industry until 
they could find other work. Similarly 
the coal industry which is suffering in 
nearly all regions, could scarcely sup- 
port the miners who increasingly will 
be squeezed out from the ranks. When 
it is remembered that it is the weak 
firms within an industry who fail first, 
the impracticability of relying upon 
individual employers adequately to 
protect the displaced worker should 
become still more evident. It indeed 
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seems but proper that the expanding 
industries should help to pay at least 
some of the cost of temporarily main- 
taining the workers who have been 
squeezed out of the contracting indus- 
tries. Since the growth of the auto- 
mobile, hosiery and radio industries 
has been at least partially at the ex- 
pense of the cotton, woolen, boot and 
shoe, and phonograph industries, it 
would seem that there is an economic 
obligation upon the first set of indus- 
tries and upon their users, to meet 
some of the losses which the workers 
in the other industries have experi- 
enced because of the change in tastes. 

(7) It would seem therefore to be 
relatively clear that some more gen- 
eral method of protection should be 
devised which would draw its funds 
from a wider source than the immedi- 


ate plant or even given industry when 
the workers were laid off, and which 
would not depend exclusively for them 
upon voluntary donations by the em- 
ployers. The only method of meeting 
these requirements would be by some 
form of insurance against unemploy- 


ment. While this is still anathema to 
most American business men it would 
seem inevitable that some such plan 
will be necessary if the workers are to 
be protected adequately against some 
of the inevitable consequences of in- 
dustrial progress or change and thus 
released for constructive effort. / 
Any such plans as are instituted in 
the United States will not and should 
not be slavish imitations of the Euro- 
pean systems which in the main do not 
furnished any financial incentive to 
employers to stabilize production and 
to lessen unemployment. When Eng- 
land and Germany adopted unemploy- 
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ment insurance, they did not have any 
prior record of employment statistics 
for various industries. Because of this 
as well as because of the general Euro- 
pean attitude of accepting social ad- 
versity rather than of trying to over- 
come it, they did not graduate the 
premiums paid by the employers ac- 
cording to the amount of unemploy- 
ment which is caused by their plants 
and industries. In consequence, Great 
Britain with its flat-rate plan requires 
an equal contribution from all em- 
ployers for each employed worker 
while Germany requires the payment 
of a certain percentage of the payroll 
totals. No employer is able, there- 
fore, to lower his rates by stabilizing 
his production, nor is he punished if 
the employment which he furnishes 
becomes more and more unsteady. 

In the United States, however, we 
have fairly accurate indexes of em- 
ployment which in some cases run back 
for fifteen years. It would be pos- 
sible therefore to work out fairly ac- 
curate indexes of the degree of sea- 
sonal and cyclical fluctuations in each 
of the major industries and to group 
these industries into some twelve or 
fifteen groups according to the degree 
of unemployment. Average premium 
rates could then be worked out for 
each of these groups. Within each of 
these groups, there would in turn be a 
series of subgroups with varying rates, 
and individual firms could be classified 
in one of these according to their past 
record. There would thus be a direct 
incentive for each firm to stabilize em- 
ployment in order to reduce its pre- 
mium and a further economic motive 
would be furnished for regulariza- 
tion. 
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Before any general system of insur- 
ance against unemployment either can 
or should be adopted in this country, 
there should be a great deal of further 
experimentation in industry with vari- 
ous plans. Valuable experience has 


been gained in the men’s and women’s 
clothing industries, and a number of 
other experiments are under way. 
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Within the next decade at least we 
should make rapid progress inprotect- 
ing the workers against the loss of em- 
ployment from technological as well 
as from other reasons, and conse- 
quently in relieving great distress and 
in releasing a greater will to work 
once greater security against unem- 
ployment is provided. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Prostrate on the shoulder of this rock, itself shouldered 
on the mountains, the shoulders of the world, 

You can be carried past all the stars that tread on 
each other, but you cannot see them in the morning 


of the blue day. 


You can see how it is with running waters, how crows 
and humming-birds come and go, 
How wheat is born in a thousand fields, and how a 


harvest dies. 


Fuzzy little blurs on the horizon are forests, or cities, 
and beyond them are other forests and cities, cities 
and empires, ruins and oracles, the void and 
pleroma and the simplicity of God. 

Sometime a dead oak leaf will swiftly fall, imprinting 
a kiss on your forgetful mouth, or covering your 


unavailing eyes. 


Hucu be Burcu. 





ORGANIZED LABOR 


AND CONTINUATION 


SCHOOLS 


CarL HOLDERMAN* 


Representative of the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


has a distinct interest in con- 

tinuation schools. All through 
its history the American Federation 
of Labor has taken a keen interest 
and leading part in agitation for the 
extension of education to the sons and 
daughters of the working people. 
This gave rise to the initial cam- 
paigns for the public-school system 
itself. But not satisfied with partici- 
pation in the creation of the present 
educational system, Labor went fur- 
ther and used its influence to fill the 
schools with pupils. 

The year-long campaign for more 
adequate working laws and regula- 
tions that would take the child 
workers out of the mill, mine and 
factory and put them in the classroom 
is evidence of that. Without such 
legislation on that subject we now 
have—due primarily to the efforts of 
organized labor—there would be 
hundreds of thousands less pupils 
enjoying the benefits of education 
than there are today. 

The continuation school itself grew 
out of this demand by the organized 
workers that children should devote 
their young years to preparation for 
the future rather than in earning a 
small pittance for low-waged house- 
holds. It is part of the same picture. 
It recognizes the necessity for pro- 


Ti organized labor movement 


*Address delivered to Conference of New 
Jersey Continuation School Teachers at Pater- 
son, N. J. 


visions for the future education of 
young folks, even after they have 
gone to work. The organized wage- 
workers have a more than passing 
stake, then, in those educational insti- 
tutions which train their children and 
those of their fellow-workers. And 
in the name of trade-unionists I can 
heartily wish you well in the things 
you are seeking to accomplish. 

It is of importance to the state and 
nation that those who engage in man- 
ual labor have as high a degree of 
cultural education as possible. Such 
a state of affairs makes for a more 


intelligent citizenship in general, and 
is of great value in a democracy in 
particular. Beyond that, such educa- 
tion also equips the working popula- 
tion better to meet their own problems 
in industry, and to participate demo- 


cratically in industrial relations. If 
the mass of the people are well 
equipped culturally, all of our social, 
economic and political problems will 
be solved the more readily. 

The continuation schools have done 
a good job in this general cultural 
work. If they are to measure up 
fully to the things that they should 
do, they must go a step further. 
When the pupils of your classes com- 
plete their continuation courses, they 
go out into a world for which they 
are often illy equipped. They have 
to face a great number of practical 
problems which come to them unex- 
pectedly and of which they have often 
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not heard. These problems are very 
vital to them, for they affect the very 
bread and butter which is the reward 
of their labor. If these young people 
have no knowledge of the relation- 
ships which they are to take up, they 
will frequently take steps which injure 
them and the community or refuse to 
take steps which are of common 
benefit to all. The public welfare 
requires that they know something of 
industrial relations, of what efforts 
have been made to place such rela- 
tions on the proper plane in the past, 
and what is being done in that regard 
at the present time. 

While these pupils are already in 
industry, they are still in a formative 
period of their lives and the teachers 
in the continuation classes have much 
to do with what these young folks’ 
future actions will be. 

This leads to'the suggestions that 
there should be added to the curricu- 
lum of the continuation schools a 
regular course in industrial relations. 
Such a course would be of the utmost 
practical value. It would give them 
a glimpse of the information which 
would aid them to help themselves, to 
become better citizens of industry and 
of the nation as a whole. Democ- 
racy falls short when it does not 
include some provisions for the demo- 
cratic participation by the working 
people in the decision as to the condi- 
tions under which they are to work. 

The course should be planned, 
necessarily, so as to approach the sub- 
ject from a viewpoint sympathetic to 
the efforts to raise the standards of 
living of the masses of the people, 
rather than from the viewpoint of an 
executive concerned largely with ex- 
ploiting those masses. It is unfor- 


tunate that general education in this 
country has idealized the accumula- 
tion of wealth through individual 
efforts, holding up to the individual 
the alluring picture of advancement 
by stepping on the necks of his fel- 
lows. This is an utterly false educa- 
tion, as a moment’s consideration tells 
one that it is mathematically impos- 
sible for all to rise to the top of the 
heap. Rather should our educatiu: 
viewpoint be one that concerns itse: 
with benefiting that great portion of 
the population who can get nowhere 
by standing alone, but must help 
themselves and help the general pros- 
perity of the country by standing 
together. It is largely members of 
this group who attend the continua- 
tion schools. 

Although the great benefits that 
have followed democratic organiza- 
tion of the workers have been attested 
to by a growing army of economists, 
religious leaders and other prominent 
men and women, it is surprising how 
little is actually known about this 
matter. 

It is not enough to point out that 
those groups of workers which are 
organized are the highest paid and 
enjoy the shortest number of work- 
hours and the best conditions. In 
addition to that important contribu- 
tion to the general prosperity of the 
country, the organized workers’ 
movement has also been in the fore 
front of all humanitarian legislation. 
No worker who enjoys the protection 
of the workmen’s compensation laws 
receives that protection except 
through the past vigilant efforts of his 
organized fellows. No worker of 
the future who will be freed from the 
specter of the almshouse will be rid 
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of that fear except for the same rea- 
son. Organized labor is fighting 
today as vigorously for protection for 
the aged workers as it fought in the 
past for other constructive social 
legislation. Many organized work- 
ers’ groups have even gone farther 
than these direct efforts for the 
worker and community welfare, and 
shave actually gone out to save the 
lsafticular industries in which they 
iWork from destruction when the 
employing groups seemed unable to 
do so. Organized workers have 
sometimes had to fight vigorously for 
the salvation of their industries and 
for the elimination of the ruinous 
competition that arises from everpro- 
duction, against the stubborn opposi- 
tion of shortsighted manufacturers. 

It is somewhat ironical that 
employers ofttimes take advantage of 
the ignorance of the workers by 
adapting the need for an organization 
to their own program of exploitation. 
This has given rise in this country to 
a number of so-called workers’ organ- 
izations, created by the employer, 
controlled by the employer, and which 
give the workers no real voice in 
industrial self-government. 

Workers should be educated to the 
necessity of the discussion of their 
problems and of the advantage of 
real representation in negotiations 
concerning their welfare. 
~~ Unemployment has been much on 
the front pages of the newspapers 
lately, and has been of much impor- 
tance in the workers’ lives. That is 


a problem which can be met or greatly 
ameliorated by more 


widespread 





action of the workers’ own groups for 
shorter hours and appropriate and 
helpful legislation. The continuation 
school pupils already members of 
industry should certainly be apprised 
of the aim and objects of workers’ 
organizations on vital measures. 

The various extraordinary methods 
now resorted to by selfish employers 
to crush democratic organization of 
the workers has attracted widespread 
public attention of late, and has been 
thoroughly aired recently in the 
United States Senate. Is it not of 
importance as an educational item 
that those people directly affected by 
these methods, and by the movement 
at which these methods are aimed, 
should know the background of the 
organized workers’ group? It is sui- 
cidal public policy that all of these 
pertinent events should be ignored in 
the educational curriculum. Such a 
policy puts the schools in the alleged 
position of the ostrich. For the con- 
tinuation classes, the absence of some 
discussion of the subject is a serious 
defect. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to 
speak thus frankly and intimately to 
you upon this suggestion, for I realize 
the great interest that you have in the 
future welfare of these young people 
and how much time and energy you 
have all devoted toward a better 
knowledge and understanding on their 
part. We look upon you as mission- 
aries of thought who have a decided 
share in molding the social forces of 
the future, through those recruits to 
our American citizenship who pass 
through your hands. 


LABOR IN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCES 


M. I. THomPpson 


President Utah State Federation of Labor 


HERE were two conferences of 

governors in Salt Lake City, 

Utah. First was the conference 
of governors of eleven western states 
on June 27 and 28. This was fol- 
lowed by the National Governors’ 
Conference on June 30 and July 1 and 
2. The western conference adjourned 
to become a part of the national con- 
ference. 

Among the significant features of 
these conferences were the rocogni- 
tion of organized labor and discussion 
of labor problems such as unemploy- 
ment, unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, the Hawes-Cooper bill 
and prison labor problems. Better 
than one-half of the time of the con- 
ference was devoted to questions of 
interest to labor. 

A major credit, no doubt, is due to 
Hon. George H. Dern, Governor of 
Utah, who as chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, had charge of 
the arrangements of the program. 
Governor Dern had chosen the sub- 
jects for discussion and selected the 
speakers to discuss those topics. 

No doubt, another act of Gover- 
nor Dern which will prove of bene- 
fit to labor and the governors of the 
various commonwealths of these 
United States is that of his recogni- 
tion of organized labor by appoint- 
ment of the President of the Utah 
State Federation of Labor as an ad- 
visory delegate to represent labor at 
the conferences. 

When the permanent organization 
program was presented to the West- 


ern Governors’ Conference, the com- 
mittee on organization had taken care 
of business and industrial groups on 
the standing advisory committees, but 
neglected labor. It was again Gov- 
ernor Dern of Utah who arose and 
stated that labor should be recog- 
nized, and suggested a standing com- 
mittee on labor, made up of one la- 
bor representative from the State 
Federation of Labor of each of the 
eleven western states. As a result of 
this recognition labor will be heard 
from in the future governors’ meet- 
ing. 

In advancing the claims of labor 
before the visiting governors Gov- 
ernor Dern brought out that it is 
through recognition and cooperation 
that a better understanding of labor’s 
problems may be arrived at. Or- 
ganized labor’s program is for the 
betterment of humanity and its prob- 
lem to attain it should be considered 
above those of financial gains of com- 
mercial leaders. 

If one is to learn about finances, 
naturally, he will go to the banker to 
learn about them. 

To know something about trans- 
portation you will go to those who 
have made a study of transportation. 

To understand agriculture we must 
go to those who through study and 
practical experience are versed in 
farming. 

Likewise if a governor or a states- 
man is interested in labor problems 
he will gain information and place 
himself in a position to do construc- 
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tive work intelligently for labor if he 
has taken labor into his confidence by 
consulting and advising with labor. 

The first subject of the conference, 
“Unemployment and Old Age Pen- 
sions,” was discussed by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York. 

“Surely no topic could be more 
timely,” said Governor Dern as pre- 
siding officer in introducing Governor 
Roosevelt, “when the unemployment 
situation is so acute throughout the 
country. It is a condition that affects 
every state, and hence reaches every 
governor. 

“Not long ago we had the com- 
forting assurance that poverty had 
almost been abolished in this coun- 
try. One little effort more and it 
would be done. But the millennium 
did not come, and now we are in the 
depths of another terrifying period 


of depression, with millions of strong, 
able-bodied men ready, willing and 
anxious to work, walking the streets 
hungry, their families destitute, be- 
cause there are no jobs.. It is the dis- 


grace of our civilization. We may 
rave about bolshevism all we please, 
but if our industrial system does not 
do something to alleviate this social 
injustice we are headed for trouble. 
“America’s industrial supremacy 
is largely the result of her mechaniza- 
tion of industry. In this age of in- 
ventions thousands of machines have 
been devised, every one of them to 
save labor. If these machines helned 
the laborer they would be an unmixed 
blessing, but the laborer does not own 
the machine, and when the machine 
stops he is out of employment. 
Credit goes and then comes want and 
famished wife and children.” 
Governor Roosevelt listed as effec- 
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tive, but only temporary remedies 
for unemployment, careful industrial 
planning, shorter hours, the five-day 
week, and increased public works. 

Inevitably, however, the only an- 
swer to the problem is unemployment 
insurance which will come just as 
workmen’s compensation has come 
and as old age want insurance is now 
coming, Governor Roosevelt de- 
clared. 

The encouragement of idleness and 
the tendency to pay the cost of un- 
employment insurance out of current 
government revenues were pointed 
out as the two grave dangers of the 
proposition. The ideal unemployment 
insurance must be self-supporting, the 
contributions being made by the work- 
ers themselves. 

Unemployment and old age want 
present a highly complex problem for 
which government aid must be 
thought out along scientific lines and 
not tossed out merely as a charity or 
as a matter of political hysteria, the 
speaker continued. 

Stating that 90 per cent of our citi- 
zens are concerned with the possibili- 
ties of unemployment and of old age 
want, Governor Roosevelt reviewed 
the present economic situation and 
said: 


“Personally I differ with some emi- 
nent gentlemen in public life, who 
recently have tried to sell the nation 
a wholly new economic theory, espe- 
cially in 1928 and 1929. This the- 
ory, contrary to all teachings of his- 
tory, was that prosperity would con- 
tinue indefinitely on a rising scale just 
so long as high wages continued, com- 
bined with a high pressure selling 
campaign to dispose of the output. 

“Unfortunately for some of our 
Washington friends this new theory 
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that although a man cannot pull him- 
self up by the bootstraps, a nation 
can, came a terrible cropper when it 
bumped squarely into the old law of 
supply and demand. A serious dis- 
illusionment has resulted. We can 
wholly approve of the reassurance 
against panic which came from the 
conference in the nation’s capital last 
autumn but on the other hand, many 
people are sanely and soberly protest- 
ing against the spectacle of govern- 
ment officials and leading financiers 
juggling with figures in order delib- 
erately to distort facts. 

“When between 12 and 15 work- 
ers out of every hundred in many in- 
dustries are out of a job it is neither 
truthful nor useful to tell them that 
unemployment is practically back to 
normal. 

“To our domestic crisis has been 
added a distinct falling off in our 


exports and our present theory of the 
economic relationship between us and 
other nations does not seem to be an 


outstanding success. So called eff- 
ciency methods have reduced the top 
age of employment usefulness so that 
the old age problem has been ad- 
vanced from the seventy-year mark to 
include thousands of people in their 
fifties and sixties.” 


During the open discussion that fol- 
lowed Governor Roosevelt’s address, 
Governor Case of Rhode Island said 
that he saw a socialistic tendency in 
a proposal to take care of people 
after a retirement age. 

Governor Christianson of Min- 
nesota mentioned the movement of 
population from the rural communi- 
ties to the industrial centers. Em- 
ployment can only be bettered by 
making the farmer stay where he be- 
longs. With eight million farmers 


leaving their reapers and plows to go 
to the city since 1920, there is no 
wonder we have a number of unem- 
ployed amounting to millions. 

In discussing the Hawes-Cooper 
bill, Governor Henry S. Caulfield of 
Missouri said the state-use system 
offers the best solution of the prison 
labor problem brought about by this 
bill. He said that on first thought 
the Hawes-Cooper bill was consid- 
ered a death blow to prison employ- 
ment, but that subsequent surveys of 
the matter showed that the states had 
an opportunity to work out their 
problem if they chose to tackle it. 
The governor was of the opinion that 
there will be little inter-state ship- 
ment of prison made goods after 
1934. With prison made goods out 
of the general market, states will 
have to look to their own institutions 
for a market. 

Space will not permit to go into 
the details of the various views 
brought out in the discussions, but in 
closing it might be permissible to 
stress the importance of having la- 
bor representatives in attendance in 
conferences of governors. It was 
noticeable that there were a few gov- 
ernors who had kept their ears to the 
ground and consulted leaders of or- 
ganized labor pertaining to matters 
of labor interest. These governors 
were in a position to give to the con- 
ference ideas regarding labor in an 
intelligent way. Let us suggest that 
leaders of the State Federations of 
Labor of the various states will take 
it upon themselves to cultivate the 
acquaintance of their chief executives 
and offer them advice and suggestions 
regarding matters concerning labor. 





STATE PROVISION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN’ 


G. Grant McKEnzIE, B. Sc. (Economics) 


Acting Secretary, British Labor Party Research Department 


specially opportune at this time to 

survey the provision made for the 
unemployed in Great Britain by the 
central and local government authori- 
ties. In the first place, the return to 
ofice of a Labor Government in the 
middle of 1929 has resulted in con- 
siderable changes in the widespread 
system of contributory unemployment 
insurance. Secondly, the coming into 
operation on April 1, 1930, of the 
Local Government Act, 1929, has 
greatly altered the machinery of poor 
relief. 

It is not proposed to discussed here 
in any detail the extent or causes of 
British unemployment, or the at- 
tempts being made to provide work; 
but a short general survey of the posi- 
tion is a necessary preliminary. 


"Tw important events make it 


Extent of Unemployment 


Adequate national statistics of un- 
employment in Great Britain were not 
available before the war, but it is gen- 
erally agreed that there were prob- 
ably never less than 400,000 to 500,- 
000 unemployed in a year of average 
trade, nor less than 200,000 in a 
boom year. Expressed in percentages 
of the working population, the an- 
nual averages of unemployment prob- 
ably swung between about 2% per 
cent and 7% per cent, being about 
5 per cent in a normal year. Of this 
5 per cent, about half was due to 


causes such as seasonal trade fluctua- 
tion, changes in fashion, changes in 
methods and geographical distribu- 
tion of industry, loss of industrial 
capacity because of old age, and so 
on; while the other half represented 
a reserve of labor available for ex- 
panded trade in good times. 

The post-war period has witnessed 
unemployment on a different scale. 
After the trade boom culminating in 
1920, the industrial situation became 
very bad indeed. At the end of that 
year unemployment among insured 
persons stood at 7.8 per cent, while 
by May, 1921, it was as high as 23 
per cent, over 2,500,000 insured per- 
sons being unemployed.? During the 
remainder of 1921 and 1922 the fig- 
ure was never less than 12.4 per cent. 
From 1923 to 1926 the percentage, 
apart from the coal dispute period of 
1926, was usually between 10 per cent 
and 11 per cent, and in 1927 between 
9 per cent and 10 per cent. 1928, 
however, saw another increase, to 


1 Comprising England, Wales and Scotland, 
but excluding Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State. 

2 The Unemployment Insurance Acts now cover 
the great bulk of the industrial population (see 
later). Unfortunately, because of frequent legis- 
lative and administrative changes in insurance, 
the numbers of unemployed (nearly all insured) 
registered at Ministry of Labor employment ex- 
changes are not strictly comparable over a pe- 
riod of years. The percentages of insured un- 
employed, however, are approximately com- 
parable, and may also be very roughly applied 
to the whole working population. 
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between I1 per cent and 12 per cent in 
the last half of the year. This was 
followed by a steady decrease, partly 
seasonal, to the middle of 1929, but 
thereafter the figure rose steadily, 
from 9.7 per cent at the end of June 
to 11 per cent in December, again 
partly seasonal. 1930 has shown a 
further increase, 12.5 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 13 per cent in February, and 
13.9 per cent in March, and 14.4 per 
cent at the end of April. 

At April 28, 1930, the total num- 
ber of registered unemployed (nearly 
all insured) was 1,698,386, as fol- 
lows: 


Persons normally in 
regular employment 


in casual employment 


A) 
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° 
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ia 

] 

° 
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Wholly 
unemployed 
Temporariily 
stopped 


275,346 
8,453 
153,373 
10,072 


» _s 
$38 


1,211,069 
46,584 


BS 





1,158,109 447,244 93,033 1,698,386 

The “temporarily stopped”’ figures 
include workpeople who are tem- 
porarily suspended or “stood off” 
(i. e., after a short period they will 
resume their employment), and work- 
people who are working systematic 
short-time but drawing benefit for 
intervals of unemployment. The 
“wholly unemployed” are workpeople 
who have definitely lost their employ- 
ment and are seeking fresh employ- 
ment. The recent increase in unem- 
ployment is not, of course, confined to 
Great Britain. The fall in world 


prices, to mention one important 
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factor, has affected other industrial 
countries, such as Germany and the 
United States, in no less degree. Nor 
must it be assumed, because of the 
prolonged depression of the past nine 
years, that British industry has neces- 
sarily become relatively less efficient 
than that of other countries—al- 
though it is true that the productive 
system as a whole is fairly inefficient, 
in which respect Great Britain is no 
exception. The industrial population 
has considerably increased, and but 
for a serious decline in certain export 
trades would be largely employed; 
while the average standard of living 
of the worker in full-time employ- 
ment is undoubtedly higher than in 
1914. At the same time there has 
been an important development of 
newer industries, such as motors and 
artificial silk, while the chemical and 
electrical industries have made great 
progress. 

The chief single source of the 
trouble is the decline in exports, which 
has drastically hit the great exporting 
industries like coal, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, engineering, and tex- 
tiles. Internal factors such as defla- 
tion, industrial disputes, reduced pur- 
chasing power, lack of initiative in 
promoting public works, the break 
with Russia, etc., have played their 
part, but, individually and immedi- 
ately at least, in less degree. In 1914 
no less than 30 per cent of the total 
industrial production in Great Britain 
was exported, a proportion greater 
than that of any other country, and 
this great export trade formed about 
13 per cent of the total exports of 
the world. Unfortunately, the posi- 
tion has been seriously affected by a 
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number of factors, some of which 
have been intensified by the war and 
some of which result from the war. 
Chief among these are the develop- 
ment of economic nationalism accom- 
panied by tariff barriers, the grow- 
ing industrialization of agricultural 
countries, reduced purchasing power 
brought about by the war, changes in 
overseas investment, and the inten- 
sified competition of industrial coun- 
tries. The serious position of some 
of the more important export trades 
is seen from the following numbers 
and percentages of insured unem- 
ployed in Great Britain at March 24, 


1930: 


Industry Insured unemployed 
Number Percent. 
13.9 
14.5 
26.1 
13.8 
27.1 


22.0 


All industries 

Coal mining 

Iron and steel 

General engineering 

Cotton 

Woolen and worsted 
Shipbuilding and ship repair- 


155,614 
46,702 
79,897 


27.3 


The repercussion on other trades 
can easily be imagined. Thus the 
dock, harbor, river and canal group 
had 60,537 unemployed, equivalent 
to 36.1 per cent. Geographically, the 
depression is concentrated in definite 
limited areas, but these are black 
areas indeed. The general economic 
position is by no means hopeless, but 
it is certainly bad in spots. Recovery 
will be made, but will be fairly slow. 

Past Governments, and in much 
greater degree the present Labor 
Government, have undertaken meas- 
ures for the promotion of trade and 
the provision of work, and many 
proposals are under consideration at 
present. Here we are concerned, 
however, with the relief provision 
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made for those who are out of work. 
Apart from a relatively very small 
amount of private charity, the main- 
tenance of the unemployed has fallen 
on the unemployment insurance 
scheme and on the poor law. The 
forms of relief are somewhat compli- 
cated, and have been altered in detail 
so frequently that attention must be 
directed mainly to the present provi- 
sion. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Compulsory insurance against un- 
employment first came into force in 
1912. Previously, unemployment 
benefit had been paid on a small scale 
by a number of trade unions, about 
1,500,000 members (estimated) 
being eligible for benefit in 1909-10. 

The first Insurance Act was experi- 
mental, applying only to seven indus- 
tries, particularly subject to fluctua- 
tion, in which about 2,250,000 manual 
workers were engaged. The con- 
tributions were low, the benefit small, 
and the benefit period short. Amend- 
ing Acts increased the number of in- 
sured to over 4,000,000 by July, 1920, 
while the Act of 1920 brought within 
the scheme the majority of manual 
workers and many non-manual work- 
ers. 

In January, 1930, there were about 
11,892,000 men and women compul- 
sorily insured in Great Britain. These 
include substantially all employed 
persons except, chiefly, the following: 
Juveniles under 16 years of age,* per- 


*It is provided by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1930, that the minimum insurance age 
shall be the school-leaving age if and when the 
school-leaving age is raised to not less than 15. 
The present leaving age is 14, and the Labor 
Government proposes to raise it to 15 as from 
April 1, 1931. 
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sons aged 65 and over, non-manual 
workers receiving more than £250 
per year, persons employed in agricul- 
ture and private domestic service, and 
outworkers. Persons employed by 
public authorities, railways and cer- 
tain other public utility undertakings, 
police, and persons with rights under 
a statutory superannuation scheme, 
may in certain circumstances also be 
excepted from insurance. 

Unemployment insurance is admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Labor 
through a national system of local 
employment exchanges. The ex- 
changes are also used, hitherto to a re- 
latively limited degree, for the notifi- 
cation of work available. The em- 
ployer’s and worker’s contributions 
are paid by means of special stamps 
for the joint amount, purchased by 
the employer at a post office, and af- 
fixed to the contribution card issued 
to the worker, the worker’s contribu- 
tion being recovered from his wages 
by the employer. Benefit is paid week- 
ly by the employment exchanges to un- 
employed insured persons who report 
there and satisfy the necessary condi- 
tions. Alternatively, benefit is pay- 
able in a number of cases through 
trade unions which administer insur- 
ance by special arrangement with the 
Ministry of Labor. 

The following general description 
of the chief features of the insurance 
system includes the numerous changes 
made by the Labor Government dur- 
ing the past few months. It will be ap- 
preciated that many, and some quite 
important, details of insurance are 
necessarily omitted. 
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Contributions 


Contributions are at a flat rate for 
each class of contributor, and are 
paid jointly by the worker, the em- 
ployer, and the state. The weekly 
rates are as follows: 


Weekly Contributions 

Payable 

By em- By 

State 
(d) 
74 


Class of Insured 
Persons 
By em- 
ployee 
Men, 21 years and under (d) 
65 . 7 
Women, 21 years and un- 
der 65 
Young men, 
clusive 
Young women, 18-20, in- 
clusive 
Boys, 15*, 16 and 17 
Girls, 15*, 16 and 17 .... 

For the financial year 1928-29, the 
total contributions were: Workers, 
£14,080,000; employers, £16,460,- 
000; state, £11,760,000. In addi- 
tion, the state is making considerable 

* 

special grants to the unemployment 
insurance fund, as it is called, it being 
officially estimated that as a result of 
the new Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1930, £10,500,000 will have to 
be so granted in the financial year 
1930-31. Moreover, the fund itself 
had an outstanding debt of £38,- 
950,000 at March 31, 1930, and its 
maximum borrowing power has been 
raised from £40,000,000 to £50- 
000,000. The abnormal amount of 
unemployment, and a necessary relaxa- 
tion of conditions for benefit, have in- 
evitably resulted in upsetting the 
financial basis of insurance, for it is 
quite impracticable to meet the ab- 
normal drain on the fund by increased 
contributions. 


ployer 
(d) 
8 


18-20, 


* When the school leaving age is raised to 15 
(as from April 1, 1931) and the minimum age of 
entry into insurance is lowered from 16 to 15. 
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Benefit 


The first six days of each contin- 
uous period of unemployment are 
a waiting period for which no benefit 
is payable. Any three or more days 
of unemployment, whether consecu- 
tive or not, within a period of six con- 
secutive days are treated as a contin- 
uous period of unemployment; and 
any two such periods of three or more 
day are treated as continuous with 
one another if they are separated by 
not more than ten weeks. The weekly 
rates of benefit are: 


Weekly Rates of 
Benefit 


Class of insured 

Persons 
Men, 21 years and under 65 
Women, 21 years and under 65 
Young men, 18-20, inclusive 
Young women, 18-20, inclusive 


Boys, 15* and 16 
Girls, 15* and 16 
Dependants Benefits 


For adult dependent 
For dependent child 


Young men and young women, 18 to 
20 inclusive, get the 21 years and over 
rate of benefit if they receive addi- 
tional benefit for a dependant. 

The total amount of benefit paid in 
the financial year 1928-29 was £46,- 
766,000, but the amount for the cur- 
rent year 1930-31 will be consider- 
ably greater. 


Conditions for Receipt of Benefit 


The conditions which have to be 
satisfied before benefit is payable are 
as follow: 

(1) That not less than 30 con- 
tributions have been paid in respect 
of the two years immediately preced- 
ing the date of the application for 
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benefit. Special relaxation of the con- 
dition is made in cases of sickness, 
war disability, etc. 

At the present time, however, spec- 
ial transitional provisions are in 
operation under which a claimant 
who cannot satisfy the 30 contribu- 
tions condition may in lieu satisfy the 
following two conditions: 

(a) That 8 or more contributions 
have been paid in the two years before 
the date of the claim, or that 30 or 
more contributions have been paid at 
any time; and 

(b) That he is normally employed 
in insurable employment and that he 
will normally seek to obtain his liveli- 
hood by means of insurable employ- 
ment. 

(2) That the insured person ap- 
plies for benefit in the prescribed 
manner and proves that since the 
date of the application he has been 
continuously unemployed. 

(3) That the claimant is capable 
of work and available for work. 

(4) That the claimant, if so re- 
quired, has duly attended an ap- 
proved course of instruction. 

[An unemployed person continues 
to be eligible for benefit so long as 
these conditions for benefit can be 
satisfied and so long as none of the 
disqualifications described below ap- 


ply.) 


Disqualifications for Receipt of 
Benefit 


A claimant is disqualified for re- 
ceipt of benefit in certain cases of 
trade disputes, or where he volun- 
tarily leaves his employment or loses 


*When the school-leaving age is raised to 15 
(as from April 1, 1931), and the minimum age 
of entry into insurance is lowered from 16 to 15. 
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it through misconduct, or while he is 
in prison, or while he is receiving ben- 
efit under the National Health In- 
surance Acts or a pension under the 
Blind Persons Act. The chief dis- 
qualification, however, is the follow- 
ing: 

If it is proved by an officer of the 
Ministry of Labor (a) that the 
claimant has without good cause re- 
fused or failed to apply for, or re- 
fused to accept a suitable situation 
notified to him by an employment ex- 
change (or other recognized agency 
or by or on behalf of an employer) 
as vacant or about to become vacant; 
or (b) that the claimant has without 
good cause refused or failed to carry 
out any written directions given to 
him by an officer of an employment 
exchange with a view to assisting him 
to find suitable employment (the di- 
rections being reasonable having re- 
gard both to the circumstances of the 
claimant and to the means of obtain- 
ing the employment in question usually 
adopted in the district in which the 
claimant resides) ; the claimant is dis- 
qualified. The maximum period of 
disqualification is six weeks, at the 
end of which the claimant may again 
claim benefit. 

This provision is a new one and 
has aroused considerable discussion. 
It is a substitute for a previous condi- 
tion, now repealed, that the claimant 
must prove that he is “genuinely 
seeking work, but unable to obtain 
suitable employment.” | Undoubt- 
edly, in practice, the interpretation 
of “genuinely seeking work” gave 
rise to many cases of hardship, 
and there was a widespread agita- 
tion for its repeal, especially in 
depressed areas where work was ob- 
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viously not available. The trans- 
fer of the onus from the claimant 
to the employment exchange revo- 
lutionises the work of the latter. 
When the unemployment exchange 
system wrs first established it was 
hoped that not only would it admin- 
ister insurance, but that it would act 
as a real employment agency. Ex- 
pectation has not hitherto been ful- 
filled, and only a small proportion of 
the total vacancies have been notified 
to the employment exchanges, notifi- 
cation not being compulsory. Now, 
of course, it has become essential to 
secure the maximum number of notifi- 
cations if the new provision is to be 
operated satisfactorily, and strong at- 
tempts are being made to persuade 
employers to use the employment ex- 
changes to a far greater extent than 
before. 


Claims Procedure 


Unemployment benefit is obtain- 
able in one of two ways, either, as in 
the great majority of cases, direct 
from an employment exchange, or 
through a trade union which admin- 
isters unemployment insurance by ar- 
rangement with the Ministry of 
Labor. In the latter case, which we 
shall not discuss further, the trade 
union is repaid what it pays out in in- 
surance benefit, but it must also pay 
additional unemployment benefit from 
its own funds as a condition of being 
allowed to administer insurance. 

In order to claim benefit, the claim- 
ant must get his unemployment book 
from his last employer, lodge it at 
an employment exchange, and there 
make his claim on a prescribed form. 
If the benefit is granted, the claim- 
ant is required to sign an unemployed 
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register daily, or at such other in- 
tervals as directed, as proof that he 
is unemployed. 

A claim for benefit, including de- 
pendants’ benefit, is first of all ex- 
amined by the local insurance officer, 
who has authority to allow it. If he 
is satisfied that it ought not to be al- 
lowed, he must within 14 days refer 
it to a local Court of Referees, con- 
sisting of an independent chairman 
and representatives of employers and 
workers—except that he may dis- 
allow a claim if satisfied that it comes 
under the trade dispute disqualifica- 
tion, the claimant in this case having 
the right of appeal to a Court of Ref- 
erees within 21 days. 

An appeal from the decision of a 
Court of Referees may be made with- 
in six months to the Umpire (a legal 
oficer appointed by the Crown) by 
an insurance officer; or by the claim- 
ant’s trade union; or by the claimant 
himself if leave to appeal has been 
granted by the Court of Referees or 
if the decision of the Court of Ref- 
erees is not unanimous. The Um- 
pire’s decision is final. 


Poor Relief 


In addition to unemployment in- 
surance, there is a system of poor re- 
lief, known as the Poor Law, admin- 
istered by the local government au- 
thorities and paid for out of the local 
rates (as distinct from national taxa- 
tion). Unemployed workers not 
eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefit frequently have to fall back on 
poor relief, while in numbers of areas 
it is the practice to supplement in- 
surance benefit with poor relief. But 
there is no legal connection between 
the two systems, and the Poor Law 
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itself is a very haphazard affair. 

The Poor Law, dating historically 
from 1601, and in more substantial 
form from 1834, represented the first 
rudimentary local government at- 
tempt to deal with destitution. Grad- 
ually it developed into an elaborate 
system, administered by elected ad 
hoc authorities known as Boards of 
Guardians,* not only of relief to the 
destitute poor by placing them in 
workhouses and by outdoor relief in 
money and kind, but by the provision 
of various public health and other 
services. Concurrently, during the 
past fifty years there has been de- 
veloped an extensive system of public 
health and other social services under 
the general local government bodies, 
the result being a considerable amount 
of duplication and many anomalies. 
Moreover there has been a very wide- 
spread humanitarian move against 
the principles and methods of the 
Poor Law. The result is that, as from 
April 1, 1930, by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929, all Poor Law func- 
tions have been transferred to the 
County Councils and County Borough 
(large city) Councils, and the ad hoc 
Boards of Guardians have been abol- 
ished. 

The object of this transfer is that 
public health work formerly done by 
the Guardians shall now be done by 
the public health department of the 
Council, that Poor Law education 
work shall now be done by the 
education committee of the Coun- 
cil, and so on, and that in respect of 
such services the whole idea of the 
Poor Law system will be wiped out. 


*This refers to England and Wales; in Scot- 
land there is a comparable system. 
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There remains, of course, the neces- 
sary provision of outdoor and indoor 
relief to certain remaining destitute 
persons, and this is now undertaken 
by the new Public Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Council. It is a long 
and intricate story, but all political 
parties have for years agreed that the 
old Poor Law system must be broken 
up. 

The present procedure is broadly 
as follows. Each application for 
relief is considered by the Public As- 
sistance Committee (or one of its 
sub-committees). Relief for the 
able-bodied unemployed, with whom 
we are concerned here, may be given 
by maintaining the applicant in an in- 
stitution and requiring him to do cer- 
tain work. This was formerly the 
usually practice, but post-war unem- 


ployment has broken down in many 
areas the rigid enforcement of the old 


deterrent principle. On the other 
hand, even at the beginning of the 
present year, there were Boards of 
Guardians who refused to give relief 
of any kind to certain categories of 
persons, such for example as single 
men, able-bodied men as distinct from 
their families, or persons who had 
been on relief for long periods. 

The other form of relief which 
may be given is outdoor relief—relief 
in money and kind to the applicant 
living at home. At least half must 
be in kind. Under the Relief Regu- 
lation Order of 1911 it was necessary 
that every case in which relief other 
than institutional relief was afforded 
to an able-bodied man or a single 
able-bodied woman should be the 
subject of a general or particular re- 
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port to the Minister of Health. It 
is now laid down, by a revised Relief 
Regulation Order of 1930, that a 
report will no longer be necessary in 
the case of outdoor relief to an able- 
bodied woman, and will only be neces- 
sary in the case of outdoor relief to 
an able-bodied man if he is excused 
the work, training or instruction ap- 
propriate to him under the arrange- 
ments made by the County Council or 
County Borough Council. The Coun- 
cils are thus given a relatively free 
hand in granting outdoor relief to the 
unemployed, and the Minister of 
Health is pressing that suitable ar- 
rangements should be made in every 
area, not for purely deterrent test- 
work, but for training and instruction 
adequate to prevent loss of physical 
and mental fitness and industrial skill. 
Actually, poor law practice has 
varied very considerably, but it is 
hoped that the transfer to the gen- 
eral local government authorities will 
result in a much more rational and 
effective system of relief than has 
hiterto obtained. 

The amounts of relief differ greatly 
from place to place. Generally, and 
especially in industrial areas, there is 
a strong tendency to adopt the rates 
of unemployment insurance benefit, 
less any family income, but in many 
areas relief rates are lower, and in 
some areas higher; while, as has been 
pointed out, unemployment benefit is 
in a number of areas supplemented by 
a few shillings poor relief. As the 
cost of relief falls on the local rates, 
there is every incentive to local econ- 
omy; to such an extent that the Min- 
ister of Health found it necessary in 
January of this year to draw the at- 
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tention of the Poor Law authorities 
to the false economies practiced in 
many areas. 

In England and Wales in Novem- 
ber, 1929 (monthly averages), there 
were 54,000 insured persons (but not 
necessarily in receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit), with 145,000 
dependents, receiving outdoor relief. 
Other recipients of outdoor relief in- 
cluded 40,000 unemployed persons 
(including dependents), not insured 
but registered as unemployed at an 
employment exchange, and 108,000 
other persons (including depend- 
ents) ordinarily engaged in some 
regular occupation. 


* * * * 
Such is the provision for the un- 


employed in Great Britain, apart from 
a little private charity. The position 


is very much better than before the 
war; but it cannot be said that the 
rates of insurance benefit and of poor 
relief are in any way excessive, and 
doubtless some increases will be made 


before long. It is also likely that 
insurance will be extended to include 
groups now excluded, notably agri- 
cultural workers. 

Perhaps a final word regarding the 
effects of relief will be appropriate. 
The Government Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance, 
which reported in 1927, examined 
these effects and came to this conclu- 
sion as regards fraudulent claims: 


These figures are, we think, 
almost negligible when contrasted 
with the total number of claims to 
benefit. 


The Ministry of Labor institutes 
criminal proceedings in all cases 
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where there is reason to suspect 
fraudulent misrepresentation. In 
1928, during which the number of un- 
employed averaged 1,270,000, there 
were only 1,233 prosecutions, a per- 
centage of .008. The Conservative 
Daily Express succinctly stated the 
position on August 18, 1928: 


The dole is not a free gift from the 
public purse. It is a system of unem- 
ployment insurance to which em- 
ployers, employed and the state con- 
tribute in almost equal proportions. 
If it were described as a war pension, 
and its beneficiaries as the industrial 
casualties of the war, the outside 
world would get a better notion of its 
purpose and character. 


And to further emphasize the 
point, we cannot do better than refer 
to the conclusions of a group of well- 
known non-Labor economists and bus- 
iness men who made a careful and 
able investigation in 1923: 


Of unwillingness to work where 
work is offered, of a preference of 
doles to honest earnings, there is 
little evidence. The crude idea that 
the relief is the demoralizing influence 
in unemployment receives no support 
from our enquiry. What is demor- 
alizing in unemployment—the en- 
forced idleness, the loss of occupa- 
tion and the denial of the opportunity 
of useful work—is having its in- 
fluence, and these effects the self- 
respecting worker resents and fears 
: 4 Up to the present the 
greater provision of relief has acted 
rather as a support to self-respect and 
a safeguard against demoralization. 
Maintenance without employment 
may be demoralizing, but unemploy- 
ment without maintenance is much 
—_ certain in its demoralizing ef- 
ect. 





CREDIT-UNION EXPERIENCE IN IOWA 
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PERSONALLY know of but 
7 rural credit union in this 

state. Credit unions have been 
organized in two or three church 
parishes. For the rest Iowa credit 
unions are predominately industrial. 
And new ones are being organized 
even while one is counting the organ- 
izations already born. Last Sep- 
tember, when I started a little study 
of Iowa credit unions, there were 37 
on the records of the Iowa Superin- 
tendent of Banking. The same 
month, in the Jowa Post Office Clerk, 
42 credit unions were reported, indi- 


cating a fresh crop of at least five not 
yet recorded by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banking. And by this 
time, if the hopes of the credit-union 
organizers have been realized, the 
total number has increased to the 


neighborhood of fifty. lowa, you 
see, is taking very kindly to credit 
unions. 

Of the thirty-seven credit unions to 
which my inquiries were addressed, I 
received replies from nineteen. One 
return was incomplete, leaving eight- 
een on which the following observa- 
tions are based. 

Of these eighteen credit unions 
three have been in operation from 
four to five years, one from three to 
four years, five from two to three 
years, eight from one to two years 
and one for less than one year. 
Three-fourths of them, therefore, 
have been in existence less than three 
years. One is a parish credit union. 


The others are distributed among oc- 
cupations as follows: Manufactur- 
ing, 2; railway employees, 5; railway 
post-office clerks, 2; post-office clerks, 
6; street-car employees, 1 ; not stated, 
I. 
Their members, approximately 
2,200 in all, had subscribed by Octo- 
ber 1, 1929, to some 17,600 shares, 
the par value of which, with the small 
exception of one credit union, was $5. 
This means an average per member 
of practically eight shares, or regular 
weekly savings of $2. The aggre- 
gate amount of savings paid in on 
shares was slightly over $88,000, or 
practically 100 per cent. Total as- 
sets were probably about ro per cent 
greater than total savings. * 

Up to October 1, 1929, seven of 
the eighteen credit unions—of which 
five have been in existence less than 
two years—had paid no dividends. 
From the remaining eleven organiza- 
tions, the lowest dividend rate re- 
ported is 4% per cent, and the high- 
est 10 per cent. The usual rate is 
6 percent. The source of dividends, 
of course, is primarily interest from 
loans. The aggregate amount of 
loans reported as outstanding on 
October 1, 1929, was somewhat more 
than $130,000. As for monthly 
turnover this was given by only nine 
credit unions, amounting in most cases 


1As indicated by data on this point fur- 
nished by twelve of the eighteen credit unions. 
In these cases assets were about 12 per cent in 
excess of share savings. 
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to about a third of the assets of the 
union. The rate of interest charged 
for loans, in eleven of the eighteen 
credit unions is the full legal rate, 
i.¢., I per cent a month on all un- 
paid balances." Three unions report 
8 per cent a year, and four 6 per cent 
annually.” 


As most of the credit unions are 
very young, it is not surprising that 
practically none of them report any 
investments to speak of. These in 
the case of one union, organized in 
1925, are half of the assets. They 
are placed in securities limited by law 
to such as are legal for savings banks 
or for trust funds in the state. 


Services Rendered to Members 


The question was asked: What 


services have you rendered to your 
members?” Answers from fourteen 
of the credit unions may be briefly 
summarized in approximately the 
order of their importance as follows: 

“We have rescued members from 
loan sharks charging 344 per cent a 
month, or at least have relieved them 
from an interest rate higher than our 
own.” 

“We have helped members out in 
emergencies such as unemployment, 
serious illness and bills for services 
of doctor, dentist, hospital and under- 
taker; such, also, as hangovers of old 
bills.” 

“We have advanced money to pay 
on homes, wipe out mortgages and 
pay for repairs and improvements; 

*In one case this was only on short loans. 
For amounts exceeding $50 the rate was 6 
Per cent annually. 


*With a minimum charge of 25 cents in one 
instance. 
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also for household furniture and 
equipment.” 

“We have enabled members to get 
cash discount on store purchases, have 
financed their supplies of winter coal 
and made cooperative buying possible 
for them.” 

“Members through our credit 
union have been able to finance their 
children’s education, and to pay their 
taxes, insurance, vacation or moving 
expenses.” 

“Our members have borrowed for 
purposes of investment, such as a 
car for business or a garage for rent- 
ing.” 

“We render a service to members 
by paying them dividends larger than 
the interest they could get from a 
savings bank.” 


Credit-Union Problems 


Some of the credit unions, mention- 
ing problems which they had encoun- 
tered, made such remarks as these: 


1. “Committees, for one thing,— 
they should be very small. It is hard 
to keep them filled.” 


2. “We find it unnecessary to have 
deposit accounts for members. If 
the credit union is successful, mem- 
bers prefer to put their savings into 
shares, as the dividend we pay on 
shares is higher than the interest we 
allow on savings deposits.” 


3. “Occasionally our loans are 
made without sufficient security.” 


4. “We do not believe in loaning a 
member money to pay for shares. 
But, is it any better, when a member 
is paying back a loan, to credit his 
payments to shares and allow him 
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dividends on what he is paying 
back?” 


5. “Ie takes time to develop a 
credit unjon to the point where it can 
turn over members’ savings profit- 
ably. Meanwhile, therefore, each 
member, if he has a surplus over and 
above hig payments on shares, should 
buy a bord.” 


6. “Onur chief problem is to edu- 
cate our members to a beter under- 
standing .of the credit-union service. 
This we ‘are trying to do through a 
county credit-union chapter with 
which each credit union is affiliated.” 


7. “Our greatest problem is to get 
members to realize that the credit- 
union is their bank for them to use 
for their surpluses or for any other 
purposes within the credit union’s 


ability.” 

8. “A small credit union is not in- 
dependently practicable, as it does 
not make enough money to pay for 
the administrative work necessary for 
its operation. Our credit union, be- 
ing operated by the management of 
a business concern which has super- 
vision over the payrolls, is able to 
make loans up to $50 on personal 
notes without security or co-signers.” 


g. One credit-union secretary re- 
marked that cooperative buying was 
being promoted not by the credit 
union but by the trade union to which 
the credit union members belong. 
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General Observations 


I should be interested to learn what 
credit unions in the older states have 
to say relative to the above prob- 
lems, and whether they agree or dis- 
agree with the assertion in No. 8. 

As for the list of services to mem- 
bers which have been cited, when one 
considers the youth and, for the most 
part, smallness of our Iowa credit 
unions, is it not decidedly creditable? 
However, it stands to reason that 
there is a considerable way to go be- 
fore 100 per cent efficiency is at- 
tained. This is particularly true re- 
garding the loan function. Aside 
from the legal reserve, amounting to 
roughly 26 per cent of assets, every 
penny of savings paid in on shares 
should be out in loans to help mem- 
bers get more and more on their feet. 
As far as I can judge from my little 
study of Iowa credit unions, there is 
room for improvement in this re- 
spect. But most of the unions, since 
they are still young and small, can 
not yet hire expert managers to edu- 
cate people to use their personal 
credit, that is, to borrow, in order to 
better their lot in life. The latter, 
as the reader will recall, was men- 
tioned among credit-union problems. 

The handicap as regards expert di- 
rection will no doubt be overcome as 
the membership, hence the funds, of 
our credit unions grow, just as appar- 
ently has occurred in older credit- 
union states such as Massachusets. 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
MIDDLETOWN? 


Part III 
WILLIAM LEISERSON and Marjorie McFARLAND 


said, “Our society is not wholly 

shaped by a few rich men; it is 
shaped by the millions who find hap- 
piness in possessions.” Each indi- 
vidual—in all classes—is too busy 
grasping material bits for himself to 
consider the general welfare or the 
good life for society as a whole. But 
the individual worker is no more to 
be blamed for this condition than the 
business man. The economic aspect 
of life having been freed of religious 
and governmental control, its asser- 
tion of moral independence has led 
inevitably to a claim of moral sov- 
ereignty. It now declares that to 
the basic necessity for economic goods 
all other human needs must yield, all 
aspirations submit. 

There was a time in Middletown 
when religion dominated its morals 
and when the idea of an economic 
morality distinct from the Command- 
ments of the Bible seemed blasphe- 
mous. Now: 


F ssia, “Our 50 OLDER once 


_ Certain groups like the Bar Asso- 
ciation have their separate code of 


ethics. During 1924 each member 
of the Middletown Chamber of Com- 
merce was asked to sign a card say- 
ing that the undersigned organiza- 
tion, firm, or individual “has accepted 
the Principles of Business Conduct as 
passed by the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States.” During the same 
year the district governor of Rotary, 


outlining the code of business ethics 
adopted by Rotary International, 
said, “Rotary isn’t a club. It is a 
movement. see the Rotary ideal, 
this Rotary way of living with one’s 
fellows, spreading eventually over all 
the world.” Here is a new religion, 
which as noted elsewhere conflicts 
with the traditional primacy of church 
loyalty in the case of some Middle- 
town men. 


These attempts to set up codes of 
business ethics are a recognition of 
the bad moral effects resulting from 
the free play that modern life has 
given to the economic appetites. 
Middletown is scarcely more than a 
generation or so away from the fron- 
tier village, and the changes resulting 
from its rapid industrial growth have 
bewildered and frightened its people 
very much as the commercial revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century bewil- 
dered and frightened European agri- 
cultural communities. A man of wide 
experience who had grown up in Mid- 
dletown and is highly respected in the 
city, said, on coming back from a dis- 
tant country, “These people are 
afraid of something. What is it?” 
Perhaps it is the same unrestricted 
activity in profit-seeking, money-mak- 
ing and gathering economic goods 
which medieval legislation and church 
doctrines alike condemned as “the 
lust of gain.” To allow freedom 
and self-expression in money-making 
seemed to those communities, domi- 
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nated by the Christian ideal, the same 
as allowing freedom and self-expres- 
sion in sex relations; and they thought 
the results in either case would be 
equally disastrous. To the church 
fathers, says Tawney, “economic 
motives are suspect. Because they 
are powerful appetites, men fear 
them. Like other strong pas- 
sions, what they need . is not 
a clear field, but repression. 

To found a science of society upon the 
assumption that the appetite for 
economic gain is a constant and meas- 
urable force, to be accepted, like 
other natural forces, would 


have appeared to the medieval 


thinker as hardly less irrational or 
immoral than to make the premise of 
social philosophy the unrestrained 
operation of such necessary human 


attributes as pugnacity or the sexual 
instinct.” 

Men fear the powerful economic 
appetites, said St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“but they are not mean enough to 
applaud them.” In Middletown, 
however, as in the United States gen- 
erally, these appetites are praised and 
stimulated, and dubbed worthy 
“ambition to rise.” Just as in Russia 
the establishment of freedom and 
individualism in sex relations wrought 
havoc with its attempts to organize 
life after the revolution, so, perhaps 
it is the freedom and individualism 
in satisfying economic appetites that 
accounts for the inability of Middle- 
town to organize its life on a basis 
of meaning and common welfare. 

Typical of the confusion wrought 
by the conflict between freedom to 
pursue economic ends and the moral 
values of life is the problem of pov- 
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erty in Middletown. The general 
attitude is still that charity is a Chris- 
tian duty, with emphasis on the spir- 
itual benefit to the donor, “for the 
poor ye have always with you.”’ But 
individual responsibility is an axiom 
in Middletown, so the poor are con- 
sidered to be to blame for their own 
condition. Giving should be “spon- 
taneous” at the sight of one’s neigh- 
bor’s need, in Middletown’s philos- 
ophy; but, granted that one should 
love one’s neighbor as oneself, who is 
one’s neighbor in this city of 38,000 
people in which neighborhoods are 
disappearing? And so, not surpris- 
ingly, Middletown’s working philos- 
ophy in the matter tends to be: “‘Peo- 
ple in actual need must be helped, 
because ‘You wouldn’t let a dog 
starve,’ but we must not make it too 
easy for them, and by all means let’s 
get the unpleasant business over with 
and out of sight as soon as possible!” 

Similarly in the matter of health, 
Middletown is in an impasse. We 
read constantly of the scientific age 
in which we live, how science has con- 
quered this and that disease, until one 
receives the impression that all men 
may live forever unless they are run 
over by automobiles or otherwise 
meet their death in a modern manner. 
Yet in Middletown men are con- 
stantly dying of curable diseases. 
And, after all, what matter is it 
whether the knowledge of science is 
available only to the few rich families 
of Middletown, or to the business 
class as a whole, or also to the 70 per 
cent of the population who are the 
working class? This knowledge is 
not now available to the workers, 
partly because they have not learned 
to understand the value of medical 
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science — especially of preventive 
medicine—and the danger of depend- 
ence upon patent medicines, magic 
and quacks. On the other hand the 
working man who earns $1,500 a 
year is not in a position to provide 
medical service for himself and his 
family, for “the profession of medi- 
cine, like the occupation of running 
a drill-press or selling real estate in 
Middletown, swings around the mak- 
ing of money as one of its chief con- 
cerns.” 

So we have the “situation of some 

fifty local doctors spending much time 
sitting in their offices waiting for 
patients to come in and proffer the 
requisite money for treatment (‘need- 
ing,’ as one of the ablest of them 
expressed it, ‘a chance to 
grow in practice as well as profes- 
sional attainments’), while at the 
same time 38,000 people, most of 
whom have some physical defect 
great or small needing correction, are 
in only relatively few cases having 
these defects treated by the best medi- 
cal skill the city possesses. 
Neither the physicians nor the people 
are satisfied with this situation in 
which medical skill is engaged part 
of its time in the game of teeter- 
totter with the city—the institutional 
devices of ‘price,’ ‘competition,’ and 
‘professional ethics’ being the fence 
over which the two groups see-saw up 
and down.” 

The significance of this problem of 
Middletown’s health is that it is a 
typical example of the sort of 
dilemma into which Middletown falls 
through its lack of community pur- 
pose, other than that the individual 
shall be free to make money con- 
tracts. “Neither the physicians nor 
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the people are satisfied,” but no one 
knows how to go about remedying 
the situation. There is no coopera- 
tion among what public health agen- 
cies there are, such as the Visiting 
Nurses Association, the County 
Tuberculosis Association and _ the 
Public Health Officer. But there is 
no central agency to organize such 
activities or to take the initiative in 
cutting through the tangle of per- 
sonal rights and individual liberties 
so that the necessary and useful activ- 
ities of the social group that is Mid- 
dletown can move with some degree 
of the smoothness and efficiency that 
characterizes the machine which 
turns out 2,200 quart glass jars a day. 

One might suppose that the polit- 
ical organization would serve as a 
clearing house for the common wel- 
fare of Middletown. This is not the 
case, however. The honest citizens 
of Middletown regard politics with 
resigned contempt; the dishonest look 
upon it as a career. The municipal 
machinery is a “racket” but scarcely 
a business organization. For politics 
is organized on the theory that each 
citizen is a free individual who knows 
his own interests better than any gov- 
ernment can know them, and must be 
free to follow them. He is given an 
equal, individual voice in determining 
political questions on the assumption 
that he is fitted to vote on political 
questions which affect his interests, 
and can inform himself on questions 
with which he is unfamiliar. But 
what information he has comes 
largely from his reading of the news- 
papers; and in Middletown “it is 
usually safe to predict that in any 
given controversy the two leading 
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papers may be expected to support 
the United States in any cause, the 
business class rather than the work- 
ing class, the Republican Party 
against any other, but especially 
against any ‘radical’ party. 
Here, then, is a community of nearly 
40,000 individuals, founded upon the 
two principles that one adult’s judg- 
ment is as good as another’s and that 
ignorance is no excuse for incom- 
petency, and increasingly dependent 
upon information furnished by its 
daily press.” 

Almost completely disappeared 


from Middletown is “the type of 
intellectual life that brought any- 
where from two dozen to a hundred 
people, chiefly men, together Sunday 
after Sunday for an afternoon of dis- 
cussing every subject, from ‘Books, 


What to Read and How to Read 
Them’ to the ‘Origin of Species’ and 
the ‘Nature of God’; men are almost 
never heard discussing books in Mid- 
dletown today. The impulse in the 
local labor movement represented in 
the statement in trade-union consti- 
tutions: ‘Each labor union should 
found libraries, (and) hold lectures,’ 
which eventuated in 1900 in the 
organization of an_ independent 
Workingman’s Library, has gone.” 
Occasionally a relic of the spirit from 
which a purposeful social life may be 
built in the future is found as in the 
following statement of a worker in 
Middletown: “I went a_ hundred 
miles to the other day, just to 
get a chance to talk to a fellow who 
understands the things I think about.” 


FRIENDS 
The twilight hills lift hemlock heavy shoulders 


Toward the sky 


Where, almost quenched by clouds, a fire smolders 


That soon will die. 


The crowding branches mimic some far ocean 


As sly winds rouse 


The fretful hacmatacks and tease to motion 


Meek maple boughs. 


Robins’ clear song is muted by their homing. 


Why should I pine 


For company, when hills and winds and gloaming 


Are friends of mine. 


Joun HANLON 
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ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Hosart W. Scotr 


Executive Secretary, Ohio Old Age Pension League 


HE American Federation of 

Labor in recent national conven- 

tions, has declared for the or- 
ganization of the unorganized. Or- 
ganizational machinery has been set 
in motion for the specific purpose of 
bringing into the ranks of trade 
unionism, workers in unorganized 
industries. 

Every official and every rank and 
file member of organized labor is in- 
terested in this crusade for organiza- 
tion. The interest and concern does 
not stop here, however. Every for- 
ward-looking and _socially-minded 
man and woman is vitally interested 
also because they recognize that suc- 
cess in the organization of wage- 
earners is closely identified with the 
onward march of social progress, the 
uninformed or the prejudiced alone 
think that organized labor is con- 
cerned only with wages and hours. 
These matters are important and in 
themselves would constitute ample 
justification for organization, but it is 
to the glory of organized labor that, 
having obtained a stability in eco- 
nomic status for itself, it has con- 
cerned itself with the problem and 
the cause of enlarging and enriching 
the life of all wage-earners, and has 
played a major part in advancing so- 
cial progress upon all fronts. 

Therefore, those who sincerely de- 
sire to see constructive social prog- 
ress, look with glad eyes upon the 
program of organization and have a 


definite interest in the success or the 
failure of such program. 
Organization of wage-earners is 
not so simple as some who live largely 
in a world of theory may believe. Of 
course, the question of what consti- 
tutes organization enters the equa- 
tion. There is the fly-by-night organi- 
zation of workers based upon some 
particularly aggravating condition in 
their industry or shop, but seldom is 
there any organizational stability or 
permanency involved. The aggravat- 
ing condition leading to the organiza- 
tion is softened a little and there is 
nothing left to sustain the organiza- 
tional strength of the workers. I do 
not, of course, mean to imply that an 
aggravating situation or bad condi- 
tions in any industry is not justifica- 
tion for organization on the part of 
the workers. On the contrary, it is 
their most, and often only, potent 
means of improving things. I am 
thinking rather, of the utilization of 
particularly aggravating conditions 
for the purpose of organizing, by 
those who seek to use the organization 
as a means to advance various ends. 
Good salesmen seek to do more 
than dispose of a product. They seek 
to stabilize the sale by convincing the 
buyer that he will be satisfied today 
and next year with his purchase. The 
union organizer must be a good sales- 
man. Trade unionism must be sold 
not only as a product to give relief 
from an aggravating but perhaps 
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temporary condition of employment, 
but as a safeguard, a protection, a 
program, a religion that extends on 
through the years, facing the prob- 
lems of a complex and intricate so- 
cial order in the interest of organized 
labor. 

I have an old friend who has been 
in the trade union movement for 
twenty-five years. He is the secretary- 
treasurer of his local and great indeed 
must be the reason for his absence 
from a meeting. 

He works in an industry in which 
the evolution of machinery has 
brought great changes, and the 
union has faced the employers in 
many strikes. I think the total mem- 
bership is not more than half of what 
it was a few years ago. My friend, 
however, takes his books and reports 


to every meeting. I visited the union 
at a meeting where only a handful 
were present but I observed the ani- 
mated fashion in which my friend 


made his report. He was sold on 
trade unionism and it was a vital part 
of his life. 

Organization may be said to have 
two aspects: subjective and objec- 
tive. A willingness and desire to or- 
ganize workers can produce organiza- 
tion only when objective conditions 
turn the thought of workers toward 
the need of organization. 

Some of us will recall the lines 
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from David Copperfield, “Barkis is 
willin’.” 

Recent developments in American 
industry indicate that objective con- 
ditions are ripe for the organization 
of a considerable number of workers 
and indeed many have been enrolled 
into the ranks of trade-unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor 
declares for organization of the un- 
organized and in increasing numbers 
the unorganized declare for organi- 
zation. An old colored plantation 
hand was looking very sad one morn- 
ing and was asked what the trouble 
was. “Well,” said he, “me and my 
old master ’sputed this morning.’ 
“What did you dispute about?” he 
was asked. “My old master says 
sandy ground is good for sweet 
‘taters,’ and I says so too, so we just 
’sputed and ’sputed,” he answered. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and large numbers of the unorgan- 
ized wage earners says organization 
is good for the wage earner. This 
will not lead to disputing but to or- 
ganization. 

Men and women who are con- 
cerned about a wider application of 
social justice may rejoice and stand 
with uncovered heads as these new 
men and women, those boys and 
splendid girls, march into the ranks 
of organized labor. They have be- 
come soldiers in the common struggle. 
We salute them. 


ENVOI 


No Moral. Nothing more than may 
Enliven hours that seem too long; 
Or shed on some beclouded day 
The light of laughter and of song. 


No Moral. 
More than they mean, who would but please; 
And something for the Moral’s sake 
May lurk in Fables frail as these. 


No. Yet oft they make 


Austin Dosson. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


of High Wages 


Consequences 


HEN workers earn higher 

wages it means an advance 

in the social and industrial 
life of the country. 

From 1912 to 1925, workers’ real 
wages, that is wages in terms of the 
goods workers could buy, increased 
22 percent. In these same years the 
savings of workers and others have 
increased fast. The average savings 
of each person in the population have 
grown 28 per cent. Deposits in sav- 
ings banks increased 25 per cent (per 
capita), the assets of building-and- 
loan associations increased 92 per 
cent (per capita) and life-insurance 
companies 17 per cent (per capita). 
Most of the depositors in savings 
banks are wage-earners, and workers 
also hold an important part of the 
country’s investments in building-and- 
loan and insurance companies. So 
that these increases are very largely 
the direct result of higher wages. 

Growth in the country’s money 
reserves means that more money is 
ready for investment in improvements 
such as new building, expansion of our 
factories, better city streets and water 
supply, and a vast number of other 
improvements which mean a better 
life for the people in our country as a 
whole. 


*These and the following figures are from 
“Real Wages in the United States,” by Paul 
Douglas, professor of Industrial Relations at 
Chicago University. 


But even more important as a 
national asset is the growth in human 
welfare these savings make possible. 
When families have 25 per cent more 
money in the savings bank for each 
member, their opportunities for good 
living are immensely greater and they 
have less anxiety for the future. 
Reserve money will pay doctors’ bills 
in case of sickness, help to tide over 
unemployment, give music lessons to 
one of the children or keep children 
longer in school. A man with a sav- 
ings account can take the risk of leav- 
ing a poor job to find a better one and 
so advance his family’s living stand- 
ards. For older people, savings mean 
protection in old age. Building-and- 
loan funds mean more people with 
homes of their own, and life insurance 
also is a guarantee for the future. In 
a hundred ways savings accounts mean 
hope and opportunity for working 
men and their families. 

Another important result of high 
wages is a better future for the wage- 
earner’s children. As wages increase 
more children go to high school. 
Three times as many children were in 
high school in 1926 as in 1910. In 
1910 there were 915,000 and in 1926 
2,844,000. This means a far better 
chance for these children than their 
fathers and mothers had, but it also 
means a better educated citizenship 
for our country. And the greatness 
of a country depends on the quality 
and character of its citizens. 
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No More Jobs 


CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS in St. Paul 
have been studying unemployment. 
The facts they discovered are worth 
considering because they give striking 
illustration of a nation-wide problem.’ 

These groups studied employment 
conditions in 126 firms, representing 
all industries and trades, for the years 
1925 to 1928. They found that there 
were hardly any more jobs for the 
citizens of St. Paul in 1928 than there 
had been four years before. 

But in these four years, the working 
population had been growing. There 
were 10 or 12 per cent more workers 
who wanted jobs in 1928. With no 
more jobs to be had, these men and 
women either had to go without work 
or take jobs away from others. 

This situation is not confined to St. 
Paul. In all parts of the country the 
number of wage-earners who want 
jobs is growing faster than the num- 
ber of jobs. In the competition for 
jobs which results, the older workers 
lost out. Younger workers also suffer 
from unemployment. 

The St. Paul study discovered also 
that the number of skilled workers 


was declining, while the unskilled and 
semiskilled increased. We are chang- 
ing from hand to machine methods 
and it is not always clear how much 
skill the new job involves. 

“A number of the industrial 
employers . . . pointed out that they 
took advantage of the unemployment 
situation to introduce changes in pro- 
duction methods calling for semi- 
skilled machine operatives or general 
unskilled help. . . . Apparently peri- 
ods of sharp depression hold an addi- 
tional threat for the skilled worker 

. « he is likely to be permanently 
displaced by new methods or new 
machines.” 

New machines should create leisure 
for those who work, by shortening 
work hours. Instead they are creat- 
ing unemployment. Workers can not 
control this situation and turn machine 
development into human progress un- 
less they are organized in trade-unions. 

In Dayton, Ohio, trade-unions are 
cooperating in a citizens’ committee 
to study unemployment so that a com- 
prehensive plan of unemployment 
prevention can be mapped out. 


Saving Ten Thousand Eyes 


MANY A BLIND MAN might see 
today if he had protected his eyes 
while at work. A report of the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness tells of 7,411 accidents 
where eyesight was saved because men 
wore goggles. The study covered 
§78,000 men in 583 plants in 1926 
and 27. In all 10,168 eyes were saved. 


1 From a report in the Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1930. 





These accidents were caused by 
pieces of flying metal, molten metal or 
chemicals, flying tools or other objects 
which struck workmen’s eyes. In 
every case the goggles were broken, 
but the men’s eyes were saved. It is 
significant also that the number of 
eyes saved increased from 3,570 in 
1926 to 6,598 in 1927. Let us hope 
this increase will continue. 





WHAT BUSINESS MEN SAY 


A Mill 


THE FOLLOWING sTORY, quoted by 
the Wall Street Journal, shows how 
better management in a textile mill 
can bring prosperity to wage-earners 
and stockholders alike. Many textile 
mills which are not earning enough to 
pay a living wage to their employees 
might learn much from the experience 
of this mill. 

From 1925 to 1927 the Hamilton 
Woolen Mill of Massachusetts had 
been losing money. The old manage- 
ment was ready to sell out, and man- 
agement changed hands in 1928. 
“The new management cleaned house, 
scrapped superfluous machinery, dis- 
posed of unused tenements, vacant 
land and other mill property, and cut 
overhead. Balance-sheet valuations 


Lesson 


were slashed and unmarketable inven- 
tory cleared out. Markets were stu- 
died minutely and new lines, demanded 
by the trade, produced. Operations 
were put on double shift and turnover 
multiplied. . Today book value 
of Hamilton Woolen common is $75 
a share—interesting contrast with 
earlier proposed liquidating price of 
under $27 a share. Some 800 opera- 
tives have been kept at work and 
a payroll, approximately $20,000 
weekly, maintained in a New England 
community. The accomplishment pre- 
sents many questions. Does the tex- 
tile industry here need . . . more 
wide-awake management trained and 
studied in merchandising methods?” 


What Business Men Say 


“THE IDLENESS OF MEN who wish 
to work is the most dangerous surplus 
which can exist in any country. Its 
paralyzing blight reaches not into our 
economics alone, but goes much 
further. . . . It is ridiculous to speak 
of unemployment as a necessary con- 
dition of human society. It is nothing 
more than a maladjustment of its 
machinery. It is a blot on our intelli- 
gence. It is a drain on our sympathy. 
It is a promoter of charity which 
affects both those who give and 
those who receive. Some day we will 
learn to do better, but we must learn 
it soon.” —OwEN D. Youn, General 
Electric Co. 

“In the old days there was com- 
petition in wage reductions, one manu- 


facturer hoping to get down to lower 
rates than his competitors. This be- 
came recognized as a particularly ob- 
jectionable form of competition and it 
now is considered “bad acting” to re- 
duce wages. 

There are reasons in addition to 
the philosophic for wages to be held. 
The greatly increased mechanization 
is an important factor. For one 
thing, the responsibility on the man is 
greater to avoid damage to expensive 
machinery and to get the best results 
from it, essential on account of the 
large investment. For another thing 
there are not so many employees per 
unit of output.—Editorial, Jron Age, 


July 12. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RISES AGAIN 


ITH the summer dull sea- always shown more out of work in 
son, aggravated this year metal and printing trades in July, and 
by business depression, un- in 1928 unemployment in all trades 
employment in July increased to the was higher than in June. 
high level of March and April. In metal trades, there has been no 
Twenty-one per cent of the union general improvement since unemploy- 
membership were out of work ascom- ment began to increase last Novem- 
pared with 20 per cent in June. ber, and the number out of work has 
July is the dullest summer month, risen from 8 per cent in November, to 
and it is not unusual for unemploy- 21 per cent in July. In printing, un- 
ment to increase. Our figures have employment began to increase in Jan- 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 


All Building Printing Metal = All Other 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades Trades 
18 36 18 
18 39 16 
18 38 13 
16 32 12 
13 25 12 
11 22 10 
12 24 13 
9 19 9 
10 22 
i) 18 
10 21 
13 23 
15 30 
15 33 
14 34 
12 29 
11 26 
i) 19 
9 16 
9 18 
10 21 
SR. crn necaes 11 22 
November... . 12 23 
16 32 
20 38 
22 43 
21 41 
21 40 
20 37 
20 37 
21 37 
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11 10 
15 12 
18 13 
18 13 
19 12 
19 13 
198 144 
21 16 
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SAD 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


II. Unemployment in Cities 


All other trades! 


Per cent Per cent 

members increase 
unemployed (+) or 
June July decrease June July decrease 
1930 1930 (-) 1930 1930 (-—) 


All Trades! 


Per cent Per cent 
members increase 
unemployed (+) or 
June July decrease 
1930 1930 


Building trades! 
Per cent Per cent 
members increase 

unemployed (+) or 


(—) 
+ 40 
31 
32 

+ 

5 

9 

6 
14 
15 

8 

5 


Atlanta, Ga 14 
Baltimore, Md 21 
Birmingham, Ala 25 
Boston, Mass 25 
Buffalo, N. Y 20 
oS See 24 
Cincinnati, Ohio 17 
Cleveland, Ohio 25 
Denver, Colo 23 
Detroit, Mich 28 
Jersey City, N. J 23 
Los Angeles, Calif 23 10 
Milwaukee, Wis... ..... 12 14 
Minneapolis, Minn 12 —- 8 
New York, N. Y 22 5 
Omaha, Nebr 15 6 

27 7 
Philadelphia 37 16 
Pittsburgh 19 0 
San Antonio 12 14 
San Francisco, Calif... . 13 8 
St. Louis, Mo 15 15 
Seattle, Wash 12 0 
Washington, D. C 9 — 10 


L+++++ 144144 


+1i+ 


++ 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 


uary, and has risen from 5 to 7 per 
cent in July, an unprecedented figure 
for printing trades. 

In building there has been no in- 
crease, but improvement has been at 
a standstill since May, and 37 per cent 
are still out of work, over twice as 
many as last year. 

In textile and clothing trades the 
summer dull season is particularly 
acute this year. Unemployment in- 
creased 33 per cent from June to 
July, and almost half the membership 
are out of work (47 per cent). 
Many who work in manufacturing in- 
dustries were unemployed in June, and 
the number out of work increased 9 
per cent in July. In professional 
groups also, especially among musi- 
cians, the situation was worse in July. 


28 40 43 7 8 14 
31 30 3 7 16 129 
39 54 39 10 12 20 
49 45 8 11 11 0 
27 31 15 16 14 12 
48 55 15 11 12 9 
37 34 8 9 9 0 
35 41 17 11 16 46 
30 37 23 17 18 6 
49 $1 4 14 16 14 
35 32 9 17 20 18 
43 39 9 16 19 19 
38 30 21 5 6 20 
26 24 8 8 7 12 
27 27 0 18 20 il 
32 26 —- 19 12 12 0 
40 42 5 21 17 19 
39 38 - §$ 31 37 19 
34 33 3 12 12 0 
Si 44 14 5 6 20 
30 33 10 10 il il 
30 32 7 9 10 10 
25 24 4 7 7 0 
30 27 10 3 3 0 
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On railroads, furloughs increased the 
number out of work, but on the whole 
the situation is not so serious as in 
many other trades as only 8 per cent 
were out of work in July. Unemploy- 
ment also increased somewhat among 
theater and moving-picture workers. 

Fortunately for seamen and those 
in water-transport trades, the situa- 
tion, which has been so bad this year, 
has improved somewhat. Twelve 
per cent of those out of work in June 
found employment in July. But 23 
per cent of the membership is still out 
of work. In 14 cities conditions are 
worse than in June, in 8 there has 
been some improvement. It is en- 
couraging that in building trades 13 
cities show improvement and only 10 
report worse conditions. 





THE OBSERVER 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


L, E. PIERSON 


Chairman of the Board, Irving 
Trust Company 


THE MOTORMAN, 
CONDUCTOR AND 
MOTOR COACH 
OPERATOR 


Official Journal of the A. A. of 
Street and Electric Railway 
Employees 


THOMAS THORNTON 
READ 


Professor of Mining, Columbia 
University 


FRED HENSHAW 


in Industrial Efficiency and Hu- 
man Waste 


A. L. G. 


“Faith without works is vain. Although many millions 
of people are enjoying record wages, there are others who 
are unemployed, some of whom can live on their savings, 
while the rest wiil have to be supported directly or indi- 
rectly by those who work. 


“People are out of work because the things they could 
produce are not being bought. With all our wealth, it 
is difficult to suppose that our consuming power has 
greatly diminished. It is not being exercised. It will 
help somewhat to increase public and private construc- 
tion. But the principal consuming power in this country 
is in the people who have work. Unless they buy of the 
other fellow he can not buy them.” 


“This ceremony (for craftsmanship awards of the New 
York Building Congress) gives formal recognition of the 
interdependence of management and labor. The employer 
has come to realize that he cannot long be prosperous 
unless labor is prosperous. And labor has come to real- 
ize that it cannot long be prosperous without the pros- 
perity of the machine which is guided by management.” 


“Organization means to the wage worker better wages, 
better working conditions, better homes, better support of 
families and the privilege of saving for old age. It also 
means better markets and better business for all types of 
industries and employing concerns. It should prove to 
be the big and forceful element in wiping out the present 
industrial depression.” 


“If productivity determines wages, as we are some- 
times told, then American wages ought to be increased 
and not reduced.” 


“The situation which is confronting us is one that the 
leading economists and scientists of every nation should 
survey. The best brains and minds in the world should 
be marshalled to find some equitable solution of feeding 
and clothing its people, and it will be found not to be a 
problem of production, for in that respect we easily out- 
strip all our needs and requirements, but one of distribu- 
tion, on a basis of greater equity of wealth, labor and 
opportunity.” 
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ALBERT E. CASTRO 


President Local No. 1, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America 


MOBILE (ALA.) NEWS 
ITEM 


EDWARD W. KAISER 


General President, Stove Moun- 
ters’ International Union of 
North America 


A. F. WHITNEY 


Grand President, Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen 


“There are still in the United States five million fam- 
ilies whose incomes do not allow them enough food, cloth- 
ing, housing and other essentials to live in health and 
decency. There are four and a half million more who 
have only the bare essentials and are eager to improve 
their standards. Here are nine and a half million families 
who would gladly be customers of our industries.” 


“No matter how much wealth we may have, nor how 
high the output of the mills and factories, if there are 
people without work and needing bread, we have no full 
prosperity. 


“On the other hand, even if business is slack and there 
is no great appearance of activity, if the people generally 
are well fed and comfortable, we are prosperous. 
“Prosperity is frequently calculated in terms of money, 
but it is more accurately computed in terms of human well- 
being.” 


“If the manufacturers who today persist in the attempt 
to run their plants on the open shop plan could realize 
what they are doing to bring about the destruction 
of their own business, I believe that they would change 


their minds and not take the hostile means of trying 
to disrupt the organizations that are affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., but would help to advance the interests of 
all unions that are responsible for the present standard 
of living. I wonder if they ever give a thought to the 
fact that the lowering of wages means a lowering of 
prices, and that a lowering of prices means in most 
instances poorer business for the manufacturer?” 


“We are face to face with a terrible situation. There 
are probably 6,000,000 unemployed men in the United 
States. It is not a seasonal situation; there is a great 
degree of permanency attached to it. 

“Laborers have been shoved off the job by machinery. 
There is a surplus of labor in every field today, a serious 
situation of concern to every branch of society. 
“The only solution is shorter working hours. We do 
more in six hours today than we formerly did in twelve. 
The employers of America will not be better off until 
the working man has a job. His purchasing power has 
been destroyed, and cannot be restored until the employ- 
ment evil has been corrected.” 
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IS SUPPLIED FOR 'THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU °F AMERICA 


WORKERS EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


NY description of workers edu- 
cation in Great Britain must, 


if it is to be at all intelligible 
and fundamental, contain some anal- 
yses of its historical development. 
By “historical development” is here 
understood, not so much a mere reci- 
tation of facts, but an indication of 
the basic forces underlying the proc- 
ess of growth. Why, one might rea- 
sonably inquire, is there any need for 
a specific and special form of educa- 
tion for the workers different and 
distinct from other kinds? In the 
divergence of answers to this query 
is to be found the explanation of the 
historic controversy which has raged 
for some years now, in the two chief 
“working-class educational camps in 
Great Britain.” The differences 
which prevail amount to the existence 
of an antithesis—more or less funda- 
mental according to one’s own per- 
sonal standpoint—between two sep- 
arate schools of thought. 


The first may be said to be based 
upon a broad belief to the effect that 
although the workers do possess a 
need for a kind of education, which 
arises from a realization of the spe- 
cial position of the working class as 
such, there is no particular reason of 
great importance why the type of 
education provided should differ fun- 
damentally in form, substance and 
outlook from any other kind of edu- 
cation. Some people on reading such 
a statement will immediately jump 
to the conclusion that such an appar- 
ent paradox is both absurd and 
impossible, but such is far from being 
the case. Modern capitalistic civili- 
zation is a hodgepodge of paradoxes, 
all more or less contradictory and 
absurd, yet nevertheless all full- 
bodied and real. The second school 
of thought takes up the attitude that 
working-class education, if it is to be 
worthy of the name, must be treated 
as something which can not be separ- 
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WORKERS EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ated in “any way” from the control, 
organization and outlook of the 
working class as such. To take the 
present position, the organizations 
representing the former line of 
thought are those which, broadly 
speaking, are in one way or another 
intimately connected with our univer- 
sities. These include the Workers 
Educational Association, formed in 
1903; the University Extension 
Movement, commenced by Cam- 
bridge in 1873 and Oxford in 1885; 
and the Educational Settlements, such 
as Toynbee Hall, London. On the 
residential side we can include Rus- 
kin College, Oxford, which was 
founded by two American philan- 
thropists who were great admirers of 
John Ruskin, in 1899. Also the 
Extramural Boards of Cambridge 
and Oxford who bring a few work- 
ing-class students into residence each 
year. 

The outstanding feature of the 
above organizations is that they were 
all initiated not from below but from 
above, not by the working-class move- 
ment but from without it. They are 
all the offspring of middle or upper- 
class paternalism—whether _legiti- 
mate or otherwise will depend on our 
personal attitudes toward the ques- 
tion. However, despite the clearly 
“bourgeois” origin of the Workers 
Educational Association and similar 
bodies, there has been a noticeable 
change in outlook and policy during 
recent years. The change has taken 
the form of an increased emphasis on 
the phrase “working-class” and all 
that that implies; there has arisen a 
growing insistence on the special 
needs of the working class and an 
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increased desire for a wider and more 
effective measure of working-class 
control of policy. This development 
can be attributed to two things, 
namely, the growth in the strength 
and influence of the working-class 
movement in its various forms in 
recent years and, to a less extent, a 
partial realization among some well- 
known university men who have been 
in the vanguard of the movement, 
that “education for emancipation” is 
not quite so “unliberal” and detest- 
able from an educational standpoint 
that it was generally assumed to be. 
The exact extent and importance of 
this development we will attempt to 
estimate in the next article which will 
be concerned primarily with problems. 

The second school of thought has 
been designated by one writer as the 
“independents.” It urges quite openly 
and definitely that the working class 
should mould its own educational 
instruments; that it should build up 
its own organization on its own efforts 
and its own moneys and that it should 
cut itself adrift entirely from mid- 
dle-class and university connections. 
“Education for education’s sake” is 
deemed to be quite a secondary con- 
sideration, while “impartiality” as 
understood by most middle-class peo- 
ple is rejected as an unreality, which 
whether consciously or not represents 
antiworking-class interests. “Bias” 
of a proworking-class nature is 
deemed essential as an integral part 
of working-class education. The 
social philosophy and teaching of this 
school is mainly Marxian and arises 
from the belief that the class which 
“lives without working” is irreconcil- 
ably opposed in interest and purpose 
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to the class which “works without 
living.” This class conflict in modern 
society is said to make imperative 
the need for “independent” working- 
class education. The commendable 
candor which characterizes this view- 
point is shown by the motto which 
used to adorn the front page of the 
Plebs Magazine—an expositor of 
this policy—‘‘We promise to be can- 
did but not impartial.’”’ Thus what 
we require is instruction of a quasi- 
propagandist character or education 
with a kick in it. To “high-minded” 
philanthropists such no doubt would 
appear to be very deporable, but all 
education contains something of prop- 
aganda and the border line between 
the two is a very thin one. Further- 
more, the independents urge with 
some force, that the nonindependent 
working-class education is by no 
means entirely lacking in a priori 
assumptions nor very far removed 
from the sectional interests of a par- 
ticular class. The independent form 
of education started in its modern 
form with a strike of the students 
at Ruskin College a few years prior 
to the war, which culminated in the 
formation of the Plebs League and 
later the residential London Labor 
College, which was financed by two 
trade unions, the National Union of 
Railwaymen and the South Wales 
Miners Federation. Owing to finan- 
cial difficulties it was closed two years 
ago. Also soon after the war the 
National Council of Labor Colleges 
was organized and now holds a very 
strong position, being financed and 
controlled exclusively by trade-union, 
cooperative and labor organizations. 


The methods of instruction which 
are in vogue may be classified under 
three headings: evening classes for 
part-time students, which are gener- 
ally conducted through the winter 
months; week-end and summer 
schools, and the provision of facili- 
ties for residential training for peri- 
ods of one year upwards, with a 
general maximum of two, though in 
some cases three is the rule. The 
Workers Educational Association 
provides evening classes of two types: 
terminal courses which vary in dura- 
tion from six to twenty-four lectures, 
and university tutorial classes for 
three years, twenty-four lectures 
being given each winter. The method 
of the National Council of Labor 
Colleges is much the same, except that 
the maximum length of a class is 
twenty-four lectures. Broadly speak- 
ing the latter concentrates its atten- 
tion on the short course which has 
both advantages and disadvantages. 
The danger is that a course may be 
so short that the work done is rather 
scrappy; the advantage is that it is 
more attractive to those who do not 
feel disposed to devote much time 
to study. The W. E. A. tutors are 
generally university men—on the 
average of high academic standing— 
some of whom are full-time univer- 
sity teachers. The great majority of 
them are university graduates who 
take one or two classes in their spare 
time, being engaged in the normal 
course of things in various kinds of 
professional work, in most cases 
teaching at secondary or grammar 
schools. The tutorial work is paid 
at a rate which varies from 35 
(approximately) for a terminal 
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THE SOLDIER 


course of twenty-four lectures to 75 
(approximately) for twenty-four lec- 
tures, if it is a university tutorial 
class. The disparity between the two 
sets of figures is to be accounted for 
by the fact that university tutorial 
classes are deemed to be of a higher 
standard, the qualification for a 
teacher being the holding of a degree 
from a university. The N. C. L. C. 
tutors on the other hand are mostly 
ordinary workers engaged in earning 
a livelihood in the same way as their 
students during the daytime and tak- 
ing charge of a class or two in the 
evenings. They live just the same 
life as the students, their only tutorial 
qualification being that in their scanty 
spare-time they have devoted them- 
selves to becoming as proficient as 
possible in one or two special sub- 
jects. A few full-time tutor organ- 


izers are employed, but the vast 
majority render their services volun- 
tarily, their keen desire for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
working class and enthusiastic inter- 
est in all phases of workers educa- 


tion being the inspiring forces. The 
magnificent sacrifices and achieve- 
ments made by these voluntary tutors 
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is one of the most useful and noble 
features of the N. C. L. C. move- 
ment. It avoids the danger that 
arises from commercialism in educa- 
tion, whereby people are induced to 
enter the movement not because they 
are vitally interestd in its advance- 
ment, but because they see the oppor- 
tunity of pecuniary gain thereby. The 
chief disadvantage of the voluntary 
tutor system is that the standard of 
work tends to suffer, though to a 
large extent this can be attributed to 
defects in the system of training 
tutors rather than in the system itself. 

The provision of facilities for part- 
time study covers the widest and most 
important field of working-class edu- 
cation in Great Britain. Residential 
training is and should be looked upon 
as being of subsidiary importance and 
as a means of developing the former 
rather than itself being a question of 
first importance. The chief hope of 
extensive progress both qualitatively 
and quantitatively in working-class 
education in Great Britain in the 
future, will depend to a preponder- 
ating extent on the wise coordination 
of the above two phases of the move- 
ment. 


THE SOLDIER 


He had brought home medals: 
Little chips of gold, 

Little chips of silver 

Given to the bold. 


He had brought home ribbons 
That the general gave 

(With their medals hanging) 
Only to the brave. 


He had won the honor 

That the brave achieve: 

He had brought home medals 
And an empty sleeve. 


Joun MULLEN. 





SIGNIFICANT Post-War CHANGES IN THE 
FuLL-FAsHIONED Hosiery INpusTRY, 
by George William Taylor, Professor of 
Economics, Albright College. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 


AN EXAMINATION OF EARNINGS IN CER- 
TAIN MacHINE-T oot OccuPATIONS IN 
PHILADELPHIA, by H. Larue Frain, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 
Reviewed by Dr. Emily C. Brown, 
Wellesley College. 


Here are two studies, quite different in 
character, but both typical of a small but 
growing collection of detailed industry stu- 
dies. Such studies can be of great help to 
trade-unions in adapting their policies to 
the actual conditions found in their indus- 
tries. There is need for more studies by 
colleges and universities in cooperation with 
industry, such as those carried on by the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania which 
sponsored these studies. Trade-unions 
which recognize the importance of scientific 
knowledge about their industries might 
well take steps to initiate such cooperation. 


Changes in the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Industry 

The first of these studies, of “‘one of the 
most rapidly changing industries in the 
United States,” the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, takes the point of view of a con- 
sultant investigating the trends of the in- 
dustry for the benefit of the three groups 
most concerned, the employers, labor and the 
union in particular, and the machinery 
manufacturers. The hope was to furnish a 
factual basis for estimating present condi- 
tions and scientifically planning future poli- 
cies. Changes in the industry in the last 
ten years have been revolutionary. A tre- 


mendous increase in output occurred of over 
250 per cent from 1919 to 1928. From 
1925 on the increase was even more rapid 
than in the earlier years of the decade. The 
style change to shorter skirts about the be- 
ginning of 1925 increased the demand for 
silk hosiery of fine quality and created a 
boom in the industry. Decreased prices also 
contributed to the expansion. The net re- 
sult was a great increase in total output, ac- 
companied by a growing seasonality in pro- 
dyction. 

A study of equipment showed that total 
machine equipment had increased at an even 
faster rate than did output, giving a greater 
capacity usable only to fill seasonal orders. 
There was a marked tendency also to use 
machines of a greater number of sections, 
and at the same time to work double shifts 
in order to reduce costs. The natural re- 
sult was increased production under seasonal 
conditions and severe competition. Further 
increases in per-capita consumption seemed 
unlikely, unless at lower prices, which 
would require lower costs. Management 
therefore needed to find ways to reduce costs 
by more scientific internal management, in 
order to secure lower prices without disor- 
ganizing the system of returns in the indus- 
try. 
A definite trend to the use of finer-gauge 
machinery to meet the demand for sheerness 
has occurred. While one-third of the equip- 
ment is of 39-guage machines, capable of 
knitting service-weight hose, this type of ma- 
chinery is no longer being produced. Never- 
theless these machines are capable of meet- 
ing a fairly stable demand, and there is no 
reason to expect that that they will be 
scrapped in an effort to overcome the over- 
equipment of the industry. 

These changes have brought new and seri- 
ous problems to the management, increas- 
ingly seasonal operation and increased risks 
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EARNINGS IN MACHINE TOOL OCCUPATIONS 


due to style changes and a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. The outlook is for a further 
increase in production. The manufacturer 
must foresee the probability of decreased 
prices in spite of the increased risks he now 
carries. He needs to correlate production 
and demand, prevent idle equipment and 
achieve lower costs through better manage- 
ment at every point. This, according to the 
author, offers a better prospect than hoping 
for a solution of the indutry’s problems 
through scrapping of machinery or through 
decreasing wage rates. 


Earnings in Machine-Tool Occupations 


The second of these studies is an interest- 
ing effort to search out some of the influences 
affecting wages. Hourly and weekly earn- 
ings in seven important machine-tool occu- 
pations in the metal industry of Philadel- 
phia were studied in great detail. The chief 
basis of the study was a survey of earnings 
of 1,456 men in 43 plants for one week in 
April, 1927, while supplementary informa- 
tion came from several other sources. The 
men were unorganized and therefore not 
subject to any uniform regulations, nor were 
there general agreements among employers 
in regard toemployment. The study begins 
by testing the idea often met that there is a 
“market wage” for an occuaption, implying 
a uniform price for labor in a market. It 
proved to be very clear that there was no 
uniformity of actual hourly or weekly earn- 
ings in any of the occupations studied. For 
instance, the range from high to low hourly 
earnings within an occupation varied from 
68 cents in one occupation to $1.18 in an- 
other. The lower limits in the various oc- 
cupations varied from 27 to 49 cents, and 
the upper limits from 95 cents to $1.45. 
Whether the differences in individual earn- 
ings were greater than might be expected 
merely from differences in ability could not 
be answered by this study. 

Is there uniformity among plants in one 
locality in the price of labor in an occupa- 
tion? The frequently met assumption that 
this is so also seems contrary to the facts. 
Wage levels were not uniform among 
plants. Some plants tended to have rela- 
tively low and others relatively high aver- 
age hourly earnings. In each occupation, 
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however, a very considerable proportion of 
the plants had average earnings of between 
65 and 75 cents, or within a range of about 
10 cents an hour. 

The method of wage payment appeared to 
exert a substantial influence on earnings. 
About 52 per cent of the men were paid 
on a piece basis, 26 per cent on time rates, 
and 22 per cent on a bonus basis. There 
was a tendency for average earnings for 
piece workers to be 10 per cent higher and 
for bonus workers to be 20 per cent higher 
than the earnings of time workers. An in- 
teresting question was raised, although this 
study was unable to answer it. Are these 
differences in earnings proportionate to the 
abilities of the workers? Or do the differ- 
ences in earnings reflect the effectiveness of 
the methods of payment in stimulating the 
efficiency of the same grade of workers? 

The normal working time was found to 
vary greatly among plants and the differ- 
ences definitely influenced earnings. Aver- 
age hourly earnings tended to decrease with 
longer hours of operation, while on the con- 
trary average weekly earnings tended to in- 
crease with an increase in the number of 
full-time hours. In the week studied, how- 
ever, only about 50 per cent of the men 
worked the normal time of their plants, 
while in two periods of a year only 9 per 
cent of the men who had worked 49 weeks 
or more averaged full-time weekly hours of 
work. To estimate yearly earnings from 
weekly earnings would therefore give re- 
sults inaccurate for more than one-half of 
the workers. Overtime and underttime bal- 
anced to a considerable degree in their in- 
fluence on average earnings, but the earn- 
ings of individuals were seriously affected 
by the variation of actual from normal full- 
time hours. 

Length of service also proved to be an im- 
portant factor in relation to earnings. In 
these occupations manned by relatively ma- 
ture men, earnings tended to increase with 
length of service, except in the cases of some 
of over ten years of service. This tendency 
was largely independent of age. - The high- 
est earnings were found among employees 
of five years or more service. Nevertheless, 
the great majority, 73.2 per cent of the men, 
had records of less than five years, while 
over 40 per cent had been in their present 
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jobs less than a year. Certain advantages 
were evident in shifting from plant to plant 
in this industry, but there were also disad- 
vantages. The concentration of workers in 
the shorter-service, lower-wage groups, 
could not be satisfactorily explained. It is 
clear, however, that average earnings are 
not of great significance when actual earn- 
ings vary so widely with length of service 
and other factors. 

This study may be recommended to trade- 
unions partly for the actual facts of earn- 
ings in one group of occupations, and even 
more for the suggestions that it gives on use- 
ful kinds of information. Trade-union 
financial records are often mines of material 
which could be made to yield enlightening 
information on these and other lines. Such 
information should be of great help to a 
union in determining its basic policies. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND Mopern Lire, by 
Franz Boas, Ph. D., Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Columbia. W. W. Norton & 


Co., $3. Reviewed by Agnes H. Down- 
ing. 


In this work Dr. Boas reminds us that 
in the domain of physical sciences tradition 
and sentiment are laid aside, and we look 
to observed facts and the conclusions to 
which they lead, while in the social sciences 
we are too apt to conclude without evidence. 
Hence in contrast with our great technical 
and scientific advance, is our lagging social 
organization. Anthropology brings the find- 
ings of related sciences to bear on human 
problems to the end that better social corre- 
lation be secured. 

It is of course an alluring project—how 
to best use acquired knowledge to make 
humanity safer, healthier, happier. This 
gentle scholar informs us that there is no 
sure and ready plan. There are happier 
methods. We must orient ourselves on the 
basis of observed fact, and throw overboard 
much that we have acquired through loose 
generalizations. 

Obstructive factors are theories based on 
tradition and false sentiment. Among these: 
That there are organic differences in peo- 
ples that forbid cooperation; that certain 
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races inherit cultural abilities not possible to 
others—that north Europeans are superior 
to south, the West to the East—while an 
appeal to history finds no pure races but 
peoples everywhere in flux ; migrations, wan- 
derings, colonization, travel and therewith 
the mixture of racial strains. There are no 
pure races and no chosen people. 

The dark people are not different men- 
tally as was once thought. “Up to this time 
none of the mental tests gives us any insight 
into significant racial differences that might 
not be adequately explained by the effect 
of social experience.” 

As to the inheritance of crime, no proof 
based on observed facts has been adduced 
to prove such inheritance, but contrarywise 
the evidence indicates that actions are deter- 
mined by culture, not inheritance. The 
study of criminal families proves nothing 
more than that sons often follow fathers. 
Nor is there much hope in eugenics, the 
improvement of racial stocks, unless we 
eliminate poverty, slums and all debasing 
surroundings; otherwise “the effect would 
probably be to push new groups of indi- 
viduals into the deadly environment where 
they would take the place of the eliminated 
defectives.” Of the intellectuals Dr. Boas 
says that those who have had conventional 
education have usually imbibed traditions 
which makes them adverse to needful 
change. On the other hand the masses of 
the people, though lacking in formal educa- 
tion, yet often possess freedom of mind and 
sound sympathies. Hence the author stresses 
the importance of improved educational 
methods that the minds of the young be not 
warped by dogma, nor instilled with a 
patriotism of rivalry or hostility to other 
nations. 

Viewed in perspective, he holds, there has 
been progress. The social group has been 
constantly enlarged—the tribe, the province, 
the nation. This has been so general that 
we are safe in saying it will continue and 
become universal; and with it conflicts 
between societies weaken and the freedom 
of the individual grows greater. 

Only 250 pages, yet a great book, finely 
wrought, and ennobling to the human mind. 
It should be widely read. 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


More News from the South! 


ANY things have happened in 
in Greenville, S. C., and vicin- 
ity in the past eight months 

which it was hoped would discourage 
the workers in their efforts to have a 
100 per cent organization in the vari- 
ous plants here. The following re- 


port has been received from John 


Peel. 


The first of these events was the 
discrimination in Mills’ mill against 
union members which began about 
three weeks (August 1) after an 
agreement was reached between Mr. 


H. A. Ligon, president-treasurer of 
Mills’ mill, and the employees, which 
agreement ended—and should have 
settled—a lock-out of seven weeks’ 
duration. The employees would not 
agree to return to work until they had 
a signed agreement by Mr. Ligon, 
stating that all former employees 
would be returned to their jobs, and 
that there would be no discrimination. 
It was only three weeks until Super- 
intendent Pat McGarrity began dis- 
charging union members, filling their 
places with nonunion workers, or 
what he thought to be nonunion. 
We have Mr. McGarrity’s sworn 
statement that he discharged Mr. G. 
L. Grindstafft’s two daughters for the 
purpose of getting rid of Mr. Grind- 
staff, who is president of Local Union 
1668 at Mills’ mill. Many others 
Were thrown out of employment 


because of their union affiliations. 
These people were given the alterna- 
tive of denouncing the union, or losing 
their jobs. 

Due to the business depression 
which has been nation wide, many 
obstacles have been thrown in the path 
of the unionization of our people. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle is the 
present plan of curtailment—that of 
two weeks work per month. With a 
weekly wage of from $9 to $12 and 
that amount cut in half as at present, 
it is impossible for one to pay his or 
her initiation fee. 


The Silent Threat 


Here is another obstacle which is 
hard for those who stand in fear of 
losing their jobs to overcome. On 
Saturday night, May 31, Mills’ mill 
local union held its regular meeting 
in the Labor Temple, which is located 
on Main Street. Mr. Bolt, overseer 
in the weave room at the Mills’ mill, 
and Mr. Furman Guest, the mill com- 
pany’s deputy sheriff, took a position 
in front of the entrance to the Labor 
Temple, remaining there for more 
than an hour that they might see all 
who attended the meeting. 

During the past six months the bar- 
bers have become organized. This 
local union is in its infancy and has 
had quite a hard struggle, some of the 
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shopowners refusing to recognize the 
union. 

In spite of the fact that the mill 
managements are hostile to the union- 
ization of their employees, we find 
that approximately 85 per cent of the 
business men are either openly in 
favor of the mill operatives organiz- 
ing, or are very sympathetic. They 
have discovered that low wages and 
long hours do not make a prosperous 
community, and that their business 
depends upon wage-earners. With 
81,000 of this state’s workers drawing 
an average weekly wage of $9.56, 
there can be no prosperity of a sub- 
stantial nature. 

The workers themselves are not 
discouraged ; they know that time will 
be required in which to perfect their 
organization; that many sacrifices 
must be made before an actual, sub- 
stantial and workable organization 
can be built. 

In years past the average Southern 
worker thought only of himself. I do 
not mean by this that he did not love 
his family and his fellow-man; but he 
thought more of immediate results, 
was impatient for the things he knew 
workers in other sections of the United 
States received, and wanted for him- 
self a wage sufficient to provide for 
his family as he would like to, and as 
he knew he should. He did not have 
the courage to restrain himself, to bide 
his time that in the end his goal might 
be reached. Today they are fighting 
for their children, that they may leave 
behind this legacy. A wage sufficient 
to insure a doctor in time of sickness, 
one that will permit of the comforts 
of life, with the proper recreation so 
necessary to the physical and mental 
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welfare, decent food, and decent 
hours of work, and conditions in 
plants that are favorable to the pro- 
ductivity of goods manufactured. 
And above all, that Independence 
upon which our great American Gov- 
ernment was founded. 

We of the South look with confi- 
dence to the future. We are “digging 
in” so that when the time arrives, 
instead of trying to hold our own, the 
gate will be opened for those who are 
at present unable to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with us, and our member- 
ship will steadily increase to that point 
where it will be unnecessary to have 
strife and discontent of a disastrous 
nature. 

Many employers who are willing to 
admit that the workers have the right 
to organize and who believe that it 
will be better for them to do so, are 
still fighting against their better judg- 
ment. Their paternalistic views, cou- 
pled with a desire to hold a people in 
absolute submission, is, in my humble 
opinion, not only a hazardous course 
for industry to pursue, but is a breeder 
of discontent and, in the final analysis, 
of revolution. 

The Southern worker is upon the 
threshold of organization. Time and 
patience will be required sothatstrong, 
stabilized organizations may be had. 
It is now the concensus of opinion 
among business men that the workers 
have taken a step in the right direc- 
tion, and nothing less than a catas- 
trophe can halt or avert the move- 
ment. I am more firmly convinced 
than ever before that the workers 
themselves have arrived at the same 
decision. 
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Elizabethton Holds to Union 


BITTER OPPOSITION from mill own- 
ers and state officials has not broken 
the spirit of the Elizabethton textile 
workers in their efforts to secure 
decent living standards. J. Clyde 
Donnelly, president of the local in that 
city, writes us as follows: 


“We have had a hard and long fight 
with the two great Rayon mills located 
in this town. Our fight in Elizabeth- 
ton has been against our governor of 
Tennessee, the business men of the 
town and county officials. I do think 
there never was a situation that had 
any more opposition than the workers 
of Elizabethton, Tenn. Local Union 
1630, United Textile Workers of 
America, is still maintaining its 
union, and hope that we _ shall 
soon have a great organization. I 
think the mills have fought organized 
labor about all they care to. For the 
last year they have been trying to run 
the mills with workers that had no 
experience, and it has cost them sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars and 


the sale of the product that they put 
on the market. Shipment after ship- 
ment of silk has been returned. And 
I think the goods that was returned 
has been made by inexperienced work- 
ers. 

“The American Bemberg today is 
just about closed down. About two 
hundred workers are all that are left 
in the mill. The Glanzstoff is onl 
running about one-third. Mr. E. T. 
Willson came to Elizabethton over a 
year ago and took charge of the 
employment office, and held the posi- 
tion as personnel dir ctor. At first he 
was fair to organized labor, but 
changed to a bitter enemy against the 
labor movement and made a statement 
that he would bust Local 1630. Mr. 
Willson has been fired and Local 
Union 1630 is still on the job. Seven 
business men who have fought organ- 
ized labor have closed their doors in 
the last six months, which goes to 
prove that when you are right nothing 
can down you. Stay with your union 
and you will win.” 


Organize the Organized ! 


“I FIND OFTEN with our class of 
people you must first organize the 
organized. That may sound rather 
strange, but nevertheless it is true. 
When you can instill the proper spirit 
in the organized, then it is compara- 
tively easy to organize the unorgan- 
ized.” This is from a report just 
received from George I. Maston, gen- 
eral representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. His report 
continues : 

“On April 3, 1930, an organization 
campaign was started in St. Paul, 


Minn., among the general office clerks 
of the Northern Pacific, Great N orth- 
ern and C. St. P. M. & O. railroads 
by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. To date a total of 145 appli- 
cations have been received, the major- 
ity coming from the Northern Pacific 
general offices and the balance from 
the Omaha. 

“Due to a company union in the 
general offices of the Great Northern, 
little or no progress has been made, 
but we are now working on a plan 
which we believe will materially 
increase our membership in those 
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Labor’s Need for 
Personal Finance Service 


“Just suppose there were no personal 
finance business. Suppose that no one 
had ever undertaken the painstaking re- 
search and experiments out of which it 
grew; that millions of families were 
without decent credit facilities in time 
of need. 


“Try to imagine, without benefit of 
hindsight, the conditions which would 
now exist except for the service which 
this business renders. Try, then, to 
visualize the specters of personal anx- 
iety and humiliation which would haunt 
the homes of this country, and the bur- 
den of care and loss which would rest 
upon retail merchants and professional 
people who serve our present customers. 


“What would be the problem thus 
presented? It would be this: Between 
the relatively small group of families 
who can command adequate mercantile 
and bank credit and the even smaller 
group of families who must seek char- 
ity there are literally millions of Amer- 
ican families, occasionally needing 
financial resources beyond their immedi- 
ate savings, who would be demanding 
some means of meeting their emergen- 
cies without oppression and without loss 
of self-respect. 


“They are 
They work for their living; 
themselves ; 


self-respecting people. 
support 
save a little money and 
carry some life insurance; and endeavor 
to secure for their children a few more 
advantages of education and environ- 
ment than they have enjoyed. 


“Such families, an inconspicuous mul- 
titude, are the backbone of our demo- 
cratic society and the purchasing-power 
base of our whole economic structure. 
Sickness, death, loss of a job, need of 
a little capital for a business opportu- 
nity—all are contingencies which may 
alter their financial well-being. What 
can they do? Their earnings have gone 
into making a home, not into interest- 
bearing securities which would open 
the way to bank credit. Self-respect en- 
forces privation before they seek the 
aid of friends. Suffering is preferred 
to asking for charity. 


“These people demand opportunity to 
deal self-reliantly with their own emer- 
gencies on a business basis. They seek 
no charity; they prefer to pay their 
way—but they demand that there should 


be a way for them as well as for those 
of ampler means.”* 

Workingmen know that they can sel- 
dom tap the financial resources of the 
banks. 

Why cannot the banks supply this 
credit service at bank rates? That is 
the question that often puzzles the minds 
of laboring men and legislators. But 
any honest banker or any careful stu- 
dent will explain that small loans at 
bank rates are economically impossible. 

Bank rates are based upon the needs 
of industry and commerce for Joans in 
large amounts. No bank can afford to 
lend $250,000 in sums of $125 to each 
of 2,000 people at the same interest rate 
that it lends $250,000 to one big indus- 
try. One big loan transaction requires 
very little time, perhaps only a few 
hours during the year. But, when a 
personal finance company has accounts 
with 2,000 people of modest means, it 
requires thousands of hours to make 
the loans and thousands more to collect 
some 24,000 installment payments. The 
company must rent and maintain good- 
sized offices and employ a trained staff 
of five or six persons. 

Some banks have opened personal 
loan departments in which they make 
small loans to salaried people, on good 
security or endorsements, at an actual 
charge of from 9 to 12 per cent per 
annum. These departments are not, 
however, conducted for profit, but for 
two other purposes: (1) to sift out 
from among borrowers those more for- 
tunate persons who will become depos- 
itors, and (2) to apply the deferred- 
payment plan to the few small loans 
which a bank always has to carry to 
accommodate depositors who endorse for 
their friends. Such loans, carried ordi- 
narily on 90-day notes, have to be 
renewed again and again, but when 
repaid in small installments, are more 
promptly disposed of. 

Naturally, however, banks do not want 
to make many expensive small loans 
which bring them no profit. Therefore, 
they insist that when policy forces 
them to make such loans they must be 
well secured. Banks do not accept as 
security the customer’s chattels and 
wages—the only security which the 
average family has to offer. 


*From Personal Finance News, March, 1930. 
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Banks can ordinarily keep their capi- 
tal employed in loans of large amount. 
The larger the size of loan accounts the 
bank has on its books, the less the 
expense of operation and the greater 
the margin of profit. Therefore, their 
principal object in dealing with small- 
salaried people is not to meet credit 
needs, but to get deposits with which to 
make further large sized loans. Com- 
petition between banks for loans is 
slight when compared with the contest 
between them for deposits. 

Adequate profit might not be possible 
for banks at the bank rate, even on 
large sized loans, except for the deposit, 
checking, rediscount, and credit crea- 
tive systems which give them an enor- 
mous advantage over extra-banking loan 
agencies. 

BANKS LEND CAPITAL BE- 
LONGING TO DEPOSITORS ON 
WHICH THEY PAY A LOW INTER- 
EST RATE, while personal finance 
companies must lend their own money, 
or money borrowed from banks at high 
rates, or secured from the sale of stock 
and securities. The last is accom- 
plished only with the added difficulty 
that popular prejudice and misunder- 
standing often reduce the confidence 
of would-be investors. 


THROUGH THE SYSTEM OF RE- 
DISCOUNT BANKS HAVE AN- 
OTHER SOURCE OF LOANABLE 
FUNDS NOT AVAILABLE TO PER- 
SONAL FINANCE COMPANIES. 
Notes given by customers are used by 
the banks as collateral for borrowing 
from correspondent banks or from the 
Federal Reserve System. Personal 
notes secured by chattels, however, can- 
not often be rediscounted. 


IN BANK LOANS MONEY IS NOT 
USUALLY PASSED OVER THE 
COUNTER, as in the case of the per- 
sonal finance company’s loans. The 
man who borrows from a bank ordi- 
narily gets, not money, but a deposit 
against which he may draw checks. 
Usually he agrees to keep in his account 
a balance equal to from 10 to 20 per 
cent of the loan. Besides, he is not apt 
to withdraw all the remainder imme- 
diately, and, when he does write checks 
against his account, some of the people 
to whom they are given may redeposit 
them in the same bank, thereby to that 
extent making no change in that bank’s 
cash position. Furthermore, through 
the interrelations banks have with one 
another, some of the checks which are 

sited elsewhere are offset by checks 
coming in which represent similar trans- 
actions in other banks. And so no cash 
is used in paying them. Thus it has 
been found that in our banking system 
each dollar in actual money can, on 
the average, and in the course of time, 


be loaned not as one dollar, but as sev- 
eral. This is known as the creation of 
credit, which is unique to banks and is 
not allowed to other lending agencies. 

Without all these advantages banks 
could not afford to lend money at the 
rates they charge. Personal finance 
companies have none of these advan- 
tages, nor have the customers to whom 
they lend the necessary property or 
credit standing to enable them to aid a 
bank in its deposit, checking, redis- 
count, and credit-creating powers. 

Since these advantages would not 
exist were banks to make loans to cus- 
tomers of personal finance companies, 
few of whom are bank depositors, and 
all of whom need cash immediately— 
not bank credit—and who want the use 
of the full amount of their loan at once, 
the majority of American families can- 
not benefit from bank loans. They can- 
not borrow large amounts, secure 
acceptable endorsers, nor acquire per- 
manent surpluses which enable them to 
carry the necessary bank deposits. 

The cost of small loans, then, is not 
to be compared with the cost of bank 
loans, but rather to installment credit 
and the cost of merchandising. Statis- 
tics showing that this comparison jus- 
tifies the charges permitted by law will 
be presented in the September issue. 

Small loan costs, and therefore inter- 
est rates, can be reduced only by com- 
petition and by reduction of distribu- 
tion and collection expenses. The per- 
sonal finance company with the most 
efficient organization and which is suc- 
cessful in obtaining the cheapest capi- 
tal will be the one able to force com- 
petition and share the benefits of its 
position with the public. 

Household Finance Corporation leads 
the field in this respect. It has reduced 
its charges on loans in amounts of $100 
to $300 to about two-thirds the rate 
permitted in most states, and is deter- 
mined to serve the largest possible num- 
ber of families at the lowest possible 
cost. 


This Corporation has reserved space 
in “The American Federationist” dur- 
ing the year for a discussion of per- 
sonal finance problems. This is the 
third article of the series. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North!Michigan Ave. 
Chieago, Hlinois 


ments will be iled on req 
to the Division of Research. 





4 Reprints of this series of advertise- 
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offices. We have received splendid 
support from the Union Labor Advo- 
cate. Cooperation from all the unions 
in a given locality brings success to all. 
For instance, in talking to a secretary 
of a local union I happened to men- 
tion an employee in one of the general 
offices who happened to be a neighbor 
of the secretary. It wasn’t long until 
an appointment was made at his home 
and between the two of us we got the 
application. 
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“We have tried every conceivable 
way to interest our members as well 
as the nonmembers. We have had 
picnics, luncheons and even bridge 
parties. Anything to get the non- 
member out where he can be talked to. 
The warm weather is slowing down 
the campaign at this time, but I am 
confident we are going to make St. 
Paul a real organized city insofar as 
the railway clerk is concerned before 


fall.” 


Upholsterers Continue Progress 


“WE ARE CONTINUING to make 
progress in organizing High Point, 
North Carolina, writes Sol B. Hoff- 
man, organizer for the Upholsterers 
International Union. 


“At a general meeting June 6, we 
had 50 applications, but due to a heavy 
rainstorm we were only able to initiate 
a small percentage. The organiza- 
tion drive is progressing nicely as our 
appeal to the men seems to come at 
the proper time. Conditions are very 
bad for most of these people have 
averaged only 10 hours per week since 
Christmas. They realized that for 
their own protection they must organ- 
ize. I feel confident that we will have 
a 100 per cent organization, but it is 
a question of time. There are 500 
upholsterers in this city and it is signi- 
ficant that the older upholsterers are 
responding to our call. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign it was not pos- 
sible for us to make an impression 
upon them. 

“A second meeting June 13, was 
very well attended by nonmembers, at 
which time we were successful in ini- 
tiating six more into the organization. 
These six men happen to be among 
the very best men in their shops and 


joining us will undoubtedly impress the 
rest of their co-workers. The High 
Point Central Labor Union, in which 
Local No. 27 is quite active, has voted 
to devote two weeks in the organiza- 
tion work among the upholsterers. A 
committee of 14 delegates has been 
selected to assist us. Local No. 27 
also has selected 14 men to work in 
conjunction with the other committee. 

“In addition to interviewing the 
men themselves, meetings are being 
arranged to which the wives and 
mothers of the upholsterers are being 
invited so that it can be made clear 
to them why their menfolk should 
become active trades-unionists. We 
are also planning to organize the 
women’s auxiliary with Miss Lindsay, 
of the A. F. of L., assisting us. 

“A third meeting June 20, was 
exceptionally well attended and re- 
sulted in the addition of 12 new 
members to the membership roll of 
Local No. 27. Lack of funds due to 
the hard times is impeding the work 
to some extent, otherwise the initia- 
tion of members would be far greater. 
Some of the men have only been able 
to earn from $1.75 to $15 in two 
weeks. The situation is critical for 
them. 
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“While I have concentrated most Salem which is near, and it is my hope 
of my efforts in High Point, I have that we shall be able to form a local 


also taken several trips to Winston- 


union in that city as well.” 


A Fine Record! 


“OUR REPORT to national head- 
quarters for November showed a total 
of 79 members in good standing; the 
report for December showed 89; that 
for January, 92; for February, 115; 
for March, 138; for April, 142; for 
May, 159; and the report for June 
will show 186.” This is the word 
received from Joseph P. Cooper, sec- 
retary of Federal Employees Local 
No. 117, of Savanah, Ga. Secretary 
Cooper says: “Pursuant to the call 
sent out by the American Federation 
of Labor, and relayed through our 
national organization, we began work 
early in the year to build up our mem- 
bership. Our percentage of increase 


has been much greater than we had 
hoped for.” 

Secretary Cooper believes that one 
of the best means of creating interest 
in the minds of nonmembers is by 
sending them literature on the subject 
and then follow this up with personal 
calls. His local has found this method 
successful. He also states that the 
local officers and members of his 
organization have been stimulated in 
their work by the splendid results 
obtained by their national officers in 
the preparation and handling of bills 
with Congress in the interest of gov- 
ernment employees, particularly their 
efforts in working for the passage of 
the Lehlbach retirement law. 


Automobile Workers Enthusiastic ! 


A MASS MEETING of the automobile 
and vehicle workers, in conjunction 
with the Machinists District Council 
No. 15, was held June 19, writes 
Arthur E. Mack, secretary-treasurer 
of that local union. Secretary Mack 
states that the meeting was a great 
success from every angle, there being 
at least 600 present. The speakers 


had the close attention of the workers 
and not a man left the hall until 11 :30, 
despite the intense heat of the evening. 
This is one of a series of meetings to 
be held and Brooklyn will be included. 
Secretary Mack is much encouraged 
by the response of the workers and 
feels assured of their success. 


Durham Going Ahead ! 


the Durham Central Labor Union. 
These workers came to the Central 
Labor Union asking for organization. 
The new locals include painters, sheet 
metal workers and “two charters in 


“FIVE NEW UNIONS have been 
formed and some of the old local 
unions have more than doubled their 
membership,” is the latest report 
received from W. C. Lindsey, Jr., of 
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one of our basic industries.” The 
barbers have doubled their member- 
ship, jumping from four card shops to 
ten, with members in others. 

“Most of the organization was done 
against great obstacles,”’ continues the 


Progress for Savannah 


THE SAVANNAH, Georgia, local of 
Machinists Lodge 766, which is com- 
prised of automobile workers, is mak- 
ing steady progress, according to the 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Richardson, who 
has just made report on his organi- 
zation: 


“In an organization of only five 
years of age, we have 74 journeymen 
and 16 apprentices. We have men in 
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writer, ‘“‘some from old trade-unionists 
who said it couldn’t be done while it 
was going on under their eyes.” A 
live organization committee is now in 
action and will go ahead with the 
work. “Optimism” is the word from 
this quarter. 


Automobile Workers 


every dealer’s shop in the city and also 
contract shops. Out of five body 
shops in the city, three have signed 
union contracts. We are having trou- 
ble organizing the dealers as a whole, 
but feel that we have made some 
progress. But all we have accom- 
plished is not the result of any new 
ideas or luck; it has been the result 
of hard work on the part of every 
member.” 


HER SEWING ROOM 


Why do I pause and listen 
As one who faintly hears 
The humming of her whirling wheel, 
The snipping of her shears? 
There’s never a winding stair I climb 
But makes me think again 
I hear these things, and all my soul 
Is listening, and then 
Spun on the loom of quiet song 
In the throat where mirth is made, 
The severed thread of a silken laugh 
Drifts over the balustrade ° 
All day her cuckoo clock keeps ticking, 
Summoning me still 
Her skeins of yarn to tangle, 
Her button trays to spill. 
And sometimes with a jealous pang 
I’m wondering why she, 
Alone with her spools and needlework, 
Is never seen by me; 
But seen by the chirping cuckoo 
When the hour strikes with a whir, 
Weaving garments of simple cloth 
For children woven of her. 


ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 


released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a 
situation is extremely beneficial to the building trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





‘Keeps Winter Heat In 
Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 


CELOTEK 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


unemployment and men are 
walking the streets willing to 
take any kind of work at almost any 
price, which of course hinders us in 
our organization activities—C. H. 


WARD. 


OP wighe (Vt.) is hard hit by 


The building trades at Marlboro 
(Mass.) are constantly seeking to 
get members of their crafts interested 
in union principles and have them 
come into the unions. We have a 
central committee at all times looking 
after matters pertaining to labor 
legislation. All our efforts are con- 
centrated in keeping our present 
schedules of wages intact. Unem- 
ployment here is very grave—the 
worst we have ever known and the 
outlook is very dubious now. Most 
of our activities are centered in secur- 
ing work for our members.—J. F. 
TUCKER. 


Organized labor at Worcester 
(Mass.) took part in the Tercen- 
tenary Parade held there. The float 
of the Central Labor Union, while 
not among the prize winners, was re- 
garded as one of the best and most 
unique in the parade and won the 
applause of throngs along the line of 


march. Plans are under way for or- 
ganizing the retail clerks. Carpen- 
ters, steamfitters and plumbers are 
out for the five-day week, although 
the agreement has not yet been 
signed. We are preparing to cele- 
brate Labor Day jointly with the 
Labor Temple Associates. — FREE- 
MAN M. SALTUs. 


John F. Weller reports that at 
Altoona (Pa.) strong efforts are be- 
ing made to organize the men em- 
ployed in the shop crafts on the rail- 
roads and reports that the Railway 
Employees Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, together 
with an organizing crew of shopmen 
and the cooperation of other labor 
unions, is very active in this work. 
During the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention there, 
the 300 delegates visited the indus- 
trial plant of the railroad and were 
well received by the company. Labor 
is very much interested in working to 
have Brother James Davis for 
United States Senator. The bakery 
and confectionery workers have se- 
cured a 100 per cent contract for 
1930 and 1931. All groups have 
combined to help unemployment 
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AN INTER-CITY CABLE, PART OF THE BELL SYSTEM NETWORK THAT UNIFIES THE NATION 


Vast, to serve the nation... 
personal, to serve you 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


So THAT you may telephone from house to 
house in a Southern village, from farm to 
farm in the Middle West, or from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Coast—the Bell Telephone 
System must be large. Its work is to give ade- 
quate telephone service to one of the world’s 
busiest and most widespread nations. There 
is 4000 million dollars’ worth of telephone 
plant and equipment in the Bell System, any 
part of which is subject to your call day or 
night. 

Every resource of this system is directed 
to the end that you may have quick, clear 
and convenient telephone service. 

In order to meet the telephone needs of 
the country most effectively, the operation 
of the Bell System is carried on by 
24 Associated Companies, each at- 
tuned to the area it serves. Working 
with these companies is the staff 


of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, giving them the benefit of its 
development of better methods. 

The Bell Laboratories and the Western 
Electric Company utilize the talents of thou- 
sands of scientists for constant research 
and improvement in the material means 
of telephony. 

Western Electric, with its great plants 
and warehouses in every part of the coun- 
try, contributes its specialized ability for 
the precise and economical manufacture of 
equipment of the highest quality for the 
entire system. 

The Bell System is vigorously carrying 
forward its work of improving the telephone 

service of the country. It is building 
for today and tomorrow—for the 
benefit of every one who lives and 
works in America. 
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here. Home meetings, newspaper 
publicity and the distribution of liter- 
ature at shop and factory gates, are 
helping to promote unionism. 


Philadelphia iron workers have 
organization activities under way. A 
local union of reinforced rod work- 
ers has been organized and we are 
now erecting 85 per cent of rein- 
forced tonnage in the Philadelphia 
district. The Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers Union, 
No. 401, of Philadelphia, and Union 
No. 399, of Camden (N. J.), have 
been granted the five-day week with 
the five and a half days’ pay.— Dan 
M. GayTOoNn, 


West Brownsville (Pa.) reports 
that there is no union activity at 
present and that they are concen- 
trating on holding what union mem- 
bership they have because conditions 
are the worst that they have ever 
faced and are becoming more serious 
every day.—H. R. NorMaAn. 


Since February, W. C. Lindsey re- 
ports that at Durham (N. C.) the 
following local unions have been or- 
ganized: Painters, sheet-metal work- 
ers, textile workers, and two unions 
of tobacco workers. Barbers report 
doubled membership. Our endorse- 
ment of Frank Hancock for Con- 
gress on the democratic ticket was 
successful. Mr. Hancock had a 
favorable labor record when he was 
in the state legislature. We have a 
good organization committee at the 
Central Labor Union, which is try- 
ing to help the new and old organ- 
izations. 
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A local union of musicians has 
been organized at Florence (Ala.) 
reports R. J. Bailey. We are work- 
ing only for those candidates for 
political positions who are favorable 
to labor. 

The Nonpartisan Legislative 
Committee at St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
that has been active during the 
spring nomination period has just 
sent out a call for meetings for the 
purpose of planning for the fall po- 
litical campaign. The new city com- 
mission which has just taken office 
has appointed Cramer B. Potter, a 
local member of organized labor, as 
director of public works. This ap- 
pointment should prove of some ad- 
vantage to local organized labor.— 
V. S. HERRING. 


The central body at Hamilton 
(Ohio) has a nonpartisan political 
campaign committee, as have many 
of the local unions. Questionnaires 
will be submitted to all candidates 
under the direction of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor. — STANLEY 
Occ. 


Membership in the Teamsters 
Union at Harrisburg (Ill.) reports 
increase in membership. Wages have 
been raised and hours shortened by 
the teamsters. We have had quite 
a few prominent speakers at our 
meetings, among them Frank J. 
Hayes.—Harvey F. DABNEY. 


Many of the local unions at Pe- 
oria (Ill.) are taking part in the 
campaign to promote the use of the 
union label, advises Edward Klap- 


roth. The street-car men, after 
arbitration, have just signed a new 
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“WILL TO PLEASE” 
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‘io note by Daniel Willard, our President, ex- 
presses our meaning of the “will to please.” It is the 
attitude that all of us on the Baltimore & Ohio like 
to feel we have toward our jobs. 
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agreement, practically the same as 
last year, except part of the men re- 
ceived 10 cents an hour increase in 
wages. The painters have signed an 
agreement. An organization com- 
mittee from here goes to Pekin every 
two weeks to help out in the work 
there. Walter Bush, editor of our 
official paper, is devoting quite a bit 
of space to helping out in Pekin. 
We will celebrate Labor Day with 
Mr. Dirksen, who runs a union bake 
shop, as the speaker. 


Prospects are good for the re- 
organization of tailors at Herrin 
(Ill.) writes Fred Martin. The 
writer is also trying to interest the 
hotel and restaurant employees in 
reorganization. 


Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize workers in the shoe repair shops 
at Jacksonville (Ill.) reports Charles 
E. Souza. Painters and carpenters 
both report increased membership. 
Labor is active in politics here. Bak- 
ers and movie operators have secured 
new agreements. We just had a very 
good meeting with Dr. Edward 
Bowe, a friend of Labor, as speaker. 


Pressmen, carpenters, electricians, 
painters and bakers took part in or- 
ganizing a teamsters union at Du- 
buque (Iowa) reports John J. 
Brown. The printing pressmen and 
painters have recently signed agree- 
ments. Efforts are being made to 
organize the Glover Overall Fac- 
tory. We had a wonderful conven- 
tion of the Allied Printing Trades at 
Sioux City. 


All local unions at Sioux City 


(lowa) report increased member- 
ship since the first of January, writes 
S. E. Garnett. The State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention was held 
here during June and it was the best 
one we have had in years and the 
writer thinks did a lot of good. 
Building is about double what it was 
last year. Plans are under way for 
a gigantic Labor Day celebration. 


Arkansas City (Kans.) has a new 
broadcasting station and the mana- 
ger, Mr. D. T. Smith, has offered us 
the use of the station. We are still 
trying to organize the retail clerks. 
Cooperation has been asked from 
our Labor paper to help defeat 
Henry J. Allen for Senator. Organ- 
ized carpenters secured the five-day 
week. The Shell Refinery is still lay- 
ing off men and most of those dis- 
missed are old men.—ABE GaArRI- 
SON. 


Word comes from Shreveport 
(La.) that a_ well-known labor 
leader is trying for the position of 
commissioner of streets and parks 
and has the backing of the local labor 
movement. Cliff Twilley also reports 
that the records of all candidates for 
political positions are very carefully 
looked into. The unemployment 
situation is very serious, particularly 
in the building trades. The printers 
are faring nicely with all men work- 
ing. We are broadcasting every 
Friday night with a view of educat- 
ing the public as to our aims and 
ideals. Organized labor in Louis- 
iana has been largely responsible for 
the killing of two detrimental bills in 
the legislature at Baton Rouge. 
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Aug. W. Schulz sends in word that 
teamsters and hoisting engineers at 
Dallas (Texas) have organization 
activities under way. The Labor 
Political League is actively working 
and has prepared questionnaires for 
the different candidates. The carpen- 
ters and painters have recently se- 
cured the five-day week. Every or- 
ganization is just about holding its 
own. 


Through the State Federation of 
Labor at Detroit (Mich.) a 28-page 
pamphlet has been issued containing 
Labor’s legislative program for 1930, 
including building construction safety 
codes ; amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law; repeal of Act 
148 of the Public Acts of 1929, which 
was a very obnoxious private employ- 
ment agency law; amendment of the 
prison labor administration act; 8- 
hour day and 40-hour week on public 
work by or for the state, and a law 
for the protection of compressed 
air workers. The Battle Creek Fed- 
eration of Labor has engaged the 
facilities of the radio station operated 
by the Enquire-News to advocate the 
employment of local labor and this 
has received the endorsement of the 
city council and the chamber of com- 
merce. The contract is for one hour 
each Tuesday for six months, and this 
move was fostered by the educational 
committee.—JOHN J. SCANNELL. 


Dry-cleaners, laundry drivers, 
roofers and tire repairmen are all 
actively organizing at Minneapolis 
(Minn.) writes Maynard Petersen. 
We had a distinct success in politics 
here this spring. For the first time 
in many years all candidates en- 
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dorsed by organized labor were nom- 
inated. There is considerable agita- 
tion for the 5-day, 40-hour week and 
lots of unrest because of severe un- 
employment conditions here. Card 
and Label Council is planning a spe- 
cial event for the coming State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention to be 
held at Duluth in August. 


Frank Fisher reports that there is 
no work at St. Paul (Minn.) and 
that therefore their organization 
work is completely at a standstill. A 
state organization, separate from 
our unions, handles all our political 
activities. 


James D. Graham reports that 
they are making an attempt to organ- 
ize a union of culinary workers at 
Havre (Mont.), also a Federal 
Labor Union at Havre and Miles 


City. Considerable time and money 
have been spent by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor during the month of 
June to get the retail clerks union at 
Lewistown to function, with but little 
success. All employees of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company had 
wages reduced 50 cents a day effec- 
tive May 1. Twelve thousand men 
were affected by this reduction. The 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany in June reduced wages from 25 
to 50 cents a day. An attempt is be- 
ing made in Butte to cut the auto 
mechanics, teamsters and truck driv- 
ers a dollar a day and increase hours 
from eight to nine. There is more 
unemployment this month than at 
any time during the year. Railway 
repair shops are laying off men and 
reducing time to an average of four 
days a week. 
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William H. Sommers reports that 
at Racine (Wis.) there are no or- 
ganizing activities at present on ac- 
count of the depression. Unemploy- 
ment is getting worse. Two union 
men are candidates for the legisla- 
ture. Plumbers and fitters signed 
agreement with firm that got the 
heating contract on new courthouse. 
The Trades and Labor Council ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange a 
union label exhibit at county fair. 


J. W. Biggs writes that at Pueblo 
(Colo.) times are not very conducive 
to organizing work. However, we 
are trying to keep a few weak unions 
from disbanding. The state officers 
are trying to organize the state hos- 
pital employees. A committee meets 
every week and is exceedingly active 


The city em- 


along political lines. 
ployees and retail clerks unions have 
been reorganized. The State Fed- 
eration of Labor meeting here last 
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month was a decided success from all 
angles and should prove beneficial to 
this locality. Preparations are under 
way for our annual Labor Day pa- 
rade and celebration. 


The Central Labor Council’s law 
and legislative committee at Mo- 
desto (Calif.) has prepared a ques- 
tionnaire to be submitted to all candi- 
dates for public office, writes A. J. 
Felt. The Teamsters Local Union 
No. 386 is out on strike against the 
Milk Producers Association and is 
making good progress. 


All unions affiliated to the Central 
Labor Union at San Francisco are 
carrying on drives and some progress 
is being made. From the reports of 
the affiliated unions and from the 
additional delegates sent to the coun- 
cil, membership has increased by 
5,000. The Central Labor Union 
participates at all public meetings.— 
Jno. A. O’Conn_ELL. 
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